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PREFACE. 



This book is designed as an introdaction to the Third 
Primary Reader, and is intended for nsOi as its title indi- 
cates, in Primary Schools. It has been chiefly prepared 
by a gentleman long engaged in teaching, and of much 
practical experience in all that relates to edncationi bat 
under my careful supervision. 

It consists of ExEBCiSES IN Enunciation, with such 
remarks to Teachers as were deemed useful, and of 
Selections fob Beading in Pbose and Yebse. 

The Exercises in Enunciation are such as can easily 
be used b^ young children with the aid of the Teacher. 
They should receive daily attention. The organs of 
speech are dependent upon muscular action; and if we 
would have good reading and speaking, the voice should 
be early and constantly trained to the utterance of the* 
correct sounds of the language. 

Many of the Reading Lessons have been written 
expressly for the work. Some of them are illustrated by 
original designs by Billings, engraved by John Andrew. 
The beauty of the engravings cannot fail to interest the 
class of learners for which they have been prepared. 

G. S. HILLABD. 
Boston, August^ 1858. 
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PART I. 
EXERCISES IN ENUNCIATION. 



TABLE OF VOWEL ELEMENTS. 

BP The following table is designed for an exercise upon the 
vowel elements.^ It sTiotdd be performed thus : a» a, d, d, 6, ^ 
Jbc. Care shotdd be taken to give the utmost articulate force of 
which the voice is capable, The word is placed opposite the 
letter merely to indicate its sound. 



a 


as 


in 


fate. 





as 


in 


note. 


a 




n 


far. 


8 


a 


ii 


move. 


& 




u 


falL 


8 


u 


a 


not. 


» 




a 


fat. 


u 


a 


(« 


twbe. 


e 




u 


me. 


tt 


a 


u 


iuh. 


e 




u 


met. 


ft 


« 


a 


M\. 


i 




cc 


pine. 


bif 


u 


a 


voice. 


t 


u 


a 


pin. 


ofl 


u 


u 


sot^nd, 



> The elementary sound or power of a Tpwel may be ascertained by 
pronouncing a word containing it in a slow, drawling manner. Notice 
the sound of the yowel as it issues from the mouth, and then utter it 
by itself with great suddenness and forc9. 

(7) 
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EXERCISES ON THE VOWEL SOUNDS. 

O^ In pronouncing the words in the following exercises, 
special attention should he given to the precise sound of every 
element Italicized. The te€tcher can first pronounce the word, 
and the class repeat it in cmicert. 

a : — (as in fate, and marked by Worcester thus, 

a). — Fame, blame, same, game, bake, cake, 

lake, make, rake, cage, page. 
a : — (as is in far, marked thus, a). — ^re, bar, car, 

far, star, g?/ard,^ mar, par, tar. 
a: — (as in fall, marked thus, rf). — Ball, call, 

tall, nor, form, storm, corn, horn, 
a : — (as in fat, marked thus, a). — Bat, cat, hat, 

mat, gas, bad, had, mad, can, sand. 
e : — (as in me, marked thus, ^). — Bee, she, me, 

key, beet, feet, greet, meet, heat, seat. 
e : — (as in met, marked thus, e). — Bed, red, bell, 

bet, let, met, set. 
i:-; — (as in pine, marked thus, %). — Mile, vile, 

vine, dine, mild, child, %, dry, mind, find, 
i : — (as in pin, marked thus, i). — Din, sin, ring, 

prince, quince, wince, whip, lip, sip, skip. 
o : — (as in note, marked tlius, o). — Home, dome, 

more, gore, both, loaf, moan, roan, note, vote. 



1 Avoid the slight sound of e after the g in guard, Worcester's Dic- 
tionary may be regarded as a safe guide in orthography and pronuncia- 
tion. It contains authorities in regard to the best usage in pronuncia- 
tion; and among all the eminent orthoepists which he cites, " Smart " 
-'--'be considered as reporting the most reputable modem use in 
d. 
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: — (as in move, marked thus, ^). — Prove, 

mood, lose, rwie, trwe, moon, swoon, moor, 
o: — (as in not, marked thus, ^).^Got, mob, 

rob, sob, was, what, wash, bog, dog, log, dot. 
u : — (as in twbe, marked thus, u). — Twne, fuse, 

mwse, cwre, Iwre, swre, few, pew, dwke, dwpe. 
u : — (as in twb, marked thus, u). — Jwst, mwst, 

iuiij tuRy run, ct^b, m.tidy hugj bug, rteg, come, 
u : — (as in f«ll, marked thus, rf). — Bi^sh, pt^sh, 

pt^U, pt^t, could, woz^ld, shot^ld, good, 
oi : — (as in voice, marked thus, dt). — Boil, cotl, 

foil, toil, coy, toy, broil, spoil, void, coin, 
ou : — (as in so«nd, marked thus, d'tJ). — Pot^nd, 

lof^d, prot^d, brot^rn, vote^, dou;n, not^n, toK^n. 



TABLE OF CONSONANT ELEMENTS. 

^F" The following table is designed for an exercise upon the 
consonant elements.^ The words are placed opposite tlie letter 
merely to indicate its sounds 



b as in 6ow, orb, 
ch " " cAest, marcA. 
d " " cfcire, aid. 
f « «/ame, i/. 



g as in g'ave, fag*, 

h " " Aorse, Aome. 

j " " June, rag-e. 

k " " Aite, coofc. 



' The sound of a consonant may be ascertained by pronouncing a 
word containing it in a slow, drawling manner. Take, for instance, the 
word at; notice the sound of < as it issues from the mouth, and then 
utter it by itself with suddenness and force. 



10 
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1 as in fet, caZ/. 



m 

n 

ng 

P 
r 

s 

8h 



" wan, am. 
" wo, caw. 
" riwg", siwg'. 
^* pin^ top. 
" roll, roar. 
" rin, miss. 
" ^Aun, pu^A. 



t as in ^ake, ha^. 
th (aspirate) ^Ain, tru^A. 

th " " ^Ais, benea^A. 

V " " i;ain, love. 

w " " wdLYe, will. 

J " " 3^oung, yes. 

z " " 5rone, wa5. 

z " " azure, leisure. 



EXERCISES ON THE CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

^* In pronouncing the words in the follomng exercises^ 
the vimost force and clearness of sound should he given to the 
consonant elements. The letters to which attention is to be 
directed are printed in Italics. 

b : — (vocal,^ as in 6ay). — jBad,^ feag, 6at, feeet, 

6eg, tear, Sought, fteast, feafte, e&6, tufee, tu6. 
ch : — (aspirate, as in cAest). — CSiair, cAat, cAarm, 

cAalk, cAeck, cAine, cAin, marcA, eacA. 
d : — (vocal, as in rfate). — -Deed, rfebt, mac?, rirf, 

rorfe, baeie, would, shontd, couW, aieZ, saieZ, wed. 
f : — (aspirate, as in /ate). — jFhme,/eud, li/e, ri/e, 

wi/e, /ade, /eed, /eei,/air, /He, /ound. 

* Vocal, pertaining to the voice. A vocal consonant is distinguished 
from the aspirate in its enunciation by a munnuring sound of the voice. 
There are two kinds of murmur observable' in the vocal consonants : 
the one is called gtatural, being confined to the throat ; and the other 
head, because, by the opening of the nasal passages, it ascends into 
the cavities of the skull. 

* The common defect in the articulation of 6 is a want of force in the 
compression and opening of the lips. 
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g : — (vocal, as in g^ate). — Game, bag*, g^, 

gmrd, go, gone, hog, jug-, egg, g-ive, g-ay, g-ave, 

g-ain, g-un, gum, g-ull, 
h : — (aspirate, as in Aall). — S&y, Aat, Aate, 

Aall, Aigli, Aair, Auge, trAen,^ irAat, bake-Aouse.* 
j : — (vocal, as in ^est). — Jam, jar, jet, jeer, jilt, 

jolt, just, joy, ag-e, lieg-e, sieg-e, cag^, 
k : — (aspirate, as in Aey), — Can, coil, come, care, 

caA:e, maAe, ba&e, raAre, sa&e, taA;e. 
1 : — (vocal, as in lull}. — Bell, paZe, oil, bafe, /ay, 

Zee, lo, loll, hull, null, &ll, till, will. 
m : — (vocal, as in way). — ilfan, 7?ioru, move, 

mound, home, dome, came, come, drum, 
n : — (vocal, as in woo«). — iViwe, »ay, wet, nice, 

note, not, new, can, ken, keen, line, 
ng:^ — (vocal, as in sowg-). — King, fang, ring, 

Sing, sing, bring*, wing-, sti?^, rung, &ung. 
p : 7— (aspirate,'* as in j?ay). — Peer, pin, pool, 

j?ound,joile,pine,j?int, step, steep, sleep, sip, 
r :^ — (vocal, initial, or before a vowel, as in roll). 



' Wh, in commencing words, is uttered thus : kw, or hoo. In who 
and its compounds the to is silent. 

^ The letter h in compound words is often omitted or slurred in the 
pronunciation ; as, bdkotise for b(ikehouse,fal8ood for falsehood, &c. 

3 The sound of n^, when at the end of a word or syllable, is not the 
natural sound of the combination n and y, each letter retaining its nat« 
ural character and sound, but a simple, single sound, for which the 
combination n^ is a conventional mode of expression. 
•* A8PIRA.TE, pronounced with a full emission of breath. 

* The letter r, used as an initial, or before a vowel, is articulated by 
a forcible trill of the tongue against the upper gum. This soimd should 
never be prolonged. It is sometimes mispronounced thus: wray, 
urrougJi, 
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— Uay, rough, raw, read, rat, root, rust, rot, 

rest, room, ride, round, rate, 
r :^ — (final, or before a consonant, as in air). — 

Far, are, our, ear, fear, gore, more, wore, store, 
s : — (aspirate, as in 5ay). — Sin, sign, suit, gas, 

mass, dose, source, worse, 
sh : — (aspirate, as in sAame). — SAade, sAall, sAine, 

sAawl, gasA, rasA, sasA, disA, wisA. 
t : — (aspirate, as in fln). — Tell, time, tmie, toil, 

met, wet, get, set, out, toot root, hut. 
th : — (aspirate, as in i^Ain) . — TAank, thick, /Aought, 

ba^A, pa^A, IsLth, osi,th, mou^A, mon^A, fai^A. 
th : — (vocal, as in ^Aat). — TAis, ^Aus, ^Aere, those, 

then, thee, these, thine, ^Aough, wi^A, ti^Ae. 
V : — (vocal, as in vane). — Feer, vine, vote, pave, 

rave, wave, wove, rove, move, hive, live. 
w : — (as in war). — IFaft, well, woe, one, once, 

woo^w2Lin, wine, wood, will, well, we. 
y : — (as in ^e). — Year, i^oung, ^awn, ^olk, yield, 

yon, use, yon, your, yes, yea. 
z: — (vocal, as in 2real). — As, is, has, was, seas, 

m2Lze, prize, flies, ways, pays, praise. 
z : — (vocal, as in aaiire). — Leisure, seisure. 

* When the r is JinaJ, or is placed before a consonant, the vibration 
or trill should be very slight. It will be perceived that this letter hafi a 
peculiar influence on both the long and the short sound of the vowel 
which precedes it in a monosyllable or in an accented syllable, unless 
the succeeding syllable begins with the sound of r, or a vowel sound, 
as, care, fair, pmr, mercy, merc?iant, hurdle, &c. When the succeed- 
ing syllable begins with a vowel sound, or with r, the sound of the pre- 
ceding vowel ig not modified, as, fnerit, merry, hurry, &c 



PART II. 
EXERCISES IN READING. 




I. -THE NEW BOOK. 

fa'ther ptc'ture?^ Kt'tle o-bey?'^ 

br6th'er were SfhSSl mSth'er 

sis'ter? stud'y be-c&uje^ beasts - 

sto'riej lgs'son§^ ^gn'tle field 

1. Henry Ward was a good boy. His 

father gave him a new book. He read the 



^ Tronoxxnced pikt'yurz, 
* Fionovaiced. l^a'snz. 



3 Pronounced be-Mwz'. 
* Pronounced o-bdz', 
(13) 
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stories to his little brother and sister, and 
showed them the pictz^res ^ that were in it 

2. Henry obeys his father and mother, and 
is kind to his brother and sister. 

3. He never quarrels with other boys. He 
does not take the name of the Lord in vain. 
He always tells the truth. 

4. When he goes to school, he does not 
play by the way. He always obeys the rules 
of the school. 

5. Henry likes to study his lessons. The 
little boys and girls at school all love him, 
because he is kind and gentle. His teacher is 
also very fond of him. 



II.-THE GOODNESS OP GOD. 

earth ^ beasts know? moflth 

wMch field thtnk taste 

m88n birdj gv'er-y speak 

star? see§ tMng w&'ter 

1. God is good. He made the earth on 
which we live. He made the sun, and the 

^ The attention of the learner should be particularly directed to the 
sounds of the letters printed in Italics, Never let a word be indistinctly 
uttered in the school room, and a good articulation will soon become 
habitual. 

s Pronounced erth. 
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moon, and the stars. He made the beas/s of 
the fielrf and the birds of the air. He made 
man also. 

2. We cannot see God, but he sees us. He 
knows all that we do, all that we think, and 
all that we say. We should thank him for 
ev(?ry thing that we have. 

3. He gave us ears to hear, eyes to see, a 
nose to smell, a mouth to taste and speak, and 
hands with which to feel and work. 

4. He gives us food to eat, water to drink, 
and air to breathe. Above all, he has given 
us a minrf to think and to know right from 
wrong. 

5. God is just and holy. Let us love and 
serve him all our days. 



III. -A MORNING WALK. 

gSne wfirm cow'slips ta'ble 

wS.lk ^ are ySl'low sweet'ly 

v^'eii^ vi'o-lSts fra'grance w&nts 

blue lil'iej crumb§ field? 

1. Mary and her mother have gone to walk 
in the fielcfe. The- sun has just risen. Look 
at the sky and see how bke it is. 

» Pronounced ijo&wk. * Pronounced r^'zn. 
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2. It is spring now. How warm the air is ! 
The trees are in bloom, and the grass is very 
green. 

3. The violets are blue, and the lilies are 
white and the cowslips are yellow. The air 
is filled with their fragrance. 

4. The sheep and the little lambs feed on 
the side of the hills. The cows are in the 
meadow. 

5. The bees are flying from flower to 
flower. They are gathering honey for the 
winter. 

6. « Do you see that little bird, Mary ? " 
said her mother. "Hear how sweetly he 
sings." 

7. " Yes, I see Aim," said Mary. " I think 
he wants some food. The next time we walk 
in the fieWs I will bring some crumbs from 
the table." 

8. " God will take care of the little birds, 
my child," said her mother. " He will find 
food for them, for he is kind and good to all." 

9. In their walk home, Mary found a little 
bird's nest There were four eggs in it. 

10. Her ifto^ter told her that she must not 
touch them, for the bird would come back 
when they were gone. 
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IV.-JANE AND HER CAT. 



krt'ten§i 


thought^ 


s6me'time? 


girl§ 


know§ 


use'fai 


gar'den^ 


puss 


proud 


catch 


prSm'ised 


lone'some 



1. Jane has a nice cat. The cat has four 
kittens. See her sit and look at them. 

2. She knows that they can see now, and 
can run to their cup and lap milk, or go to 
their plate and eat meat 

3. Puss is very proud of them. She p\u« 
as if she thought they were very pretty. 



1 Pronounced ^{^'^iw. 

2 



' Pronounced tMtet, * PiODomuseA gar'dn. 
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4. Jane is very kind to the kittens. She 
gives them milk to drink and meat to eat 

5. Cats are very useful. They catch rats 
and mice, and I am sorry to say that they 
sometimes catch little birds in the garden. 

6. Jane has promised to give two of the 
kittens, when they are a few days older, to 
some little girls. Poor puss will be very lone- 
some when they are gone. 



V.-THE EVENING STAR. 

twtn'kle n&th'ing though throflghi 

w6ii'der trSv'el-ler bright world ^ 

di'a-mond ti'iiy spark ^bive 

blaz'ing win'dow know Bf'ten^ 

1. Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 
How I wonder what you are ! 
Up above the world so high, 
Like a diamond in the sky. 

2. When the blazing sun is gone. 
When he nothing shines upon, 
Then you show your little light, 
Twinkle, twinkle, all the night 

* Pronounced thm. * Pronounced wOrld. « Pronounced d/yh. 
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3. Then the traveller in the dark 
Thanks you for your tiny spark ; 
He could not see which way to go 
If you did not twinkle so. 

4. In the dark-blue sky you keep, 
Yet often through my window peep, 
For you never shut your eye 

Till the sun is in the sky. 

5. As your bright but tiny spark 
Lights the traveller in the dark, 
Though I know not what you are. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star. 



VL-THE SEA-SHORE. 



beach 


crews I 


groat 3 


soflnd 


cWflF 


coast 


storm 


not§e 


light 


heard ^ 


wrgck 


boats 


night 


bright 


m^sts 


c&sks 



1. We have been down to the beach. We 
went down a high cliff, which has a lighthouse 
on the top of it. When the light is seen at 

Pronounced ^n^s. * Vronoyxacod herd, ' Pronounced ^fr^. 
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night by the crews of ships at sea, they know 
on what part of the coast they are. 

2. When we were on the beach, the sea 
was calm and smooth. There was not a wave 
to be seen, or a sound to be heard : all was 
still. The sun shone, and the sky was bright 
and clear. 

3. But at night the wind rose, and there 
was a great storm. Next day we were told 
that a ship had come on shore. We went 
down to the beach to see the wreck. The 
sea did not look like the same sea that we 
had last seen. 

4. The waves were rough and high. The 
sky was dark, and the wind blew very hard. 
There was a great noise, and there were no 
ships or boats in sight. 

5. The wreck lay close to the shore, and 
masts and spars, ropes and torn sails, casks 
and bales of goods, were strown on the sands. 

6. The crew were all safe. The life-boat 
had gone off in the night, and brought them 
safe on shore. 

7. The crew of the life-boat were brave 
men; they went three times to the ship to 
bring oflf the crew, and we saw them all safe 
on the beach. 
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Yn.-THE BIRD'S NEST. 



built 


sin36th 


bring 


comb'ed ^ 


wo'ven 


stYcks 


build 


f6ath'er§ 


rough 


brSast 


brought ^ 


«n'ish-ed3 


in's6ct 


cbv'erj 


coarse 


maii'y^ 



1. A LITTLE bird built a nest in a tree 
which grew by the side of my window. 

2. Did you ever see a bird's nest ? It is 
very pretty ; all woven with hair and wool. 

3. It is very rough on the outside, so that 
an insect cannot crawl up and get in; but the 
inside is very smooth and soft. 



' Pronounced 6r^u^. 
» Pronounced cdm(i. 



> Pronounced yifnV«A<. 
♦ Pronounced m^n'tf. 
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4. There are no sharp sticks to hurt the 
tender little ones ; all is smooth and soft as 
the little bird's own breast that Covers them. 

5. This little bird was some days making 
her nest, for she had to bring A great many 
things to build it with. 

6. First she brought some coarse sticks 
and straw ; then she brought some strong, 
black hair which had been combed from a 
horse's mane ; and some wool and feathers to 
make a soft bed for the eggs to lie upon. 

7. The bird was quite happy when her 
nest was finished. She soon had four little 
eggs to hatch — blue eggs with red spots; 
and she sat on them many days and nights. 

8. One day I suppose that she heard the 
bills of her little ones tap on the shell, to ask 
her to let them out. So she helped them 
break the shells, and out they came. 

9. There they were ; four little tiny^ birds, 
with little legs and wings which they could 
not use, and great beaks that gaped ^ for food, 
and no feathers to keep them warm. 

10. But their mother could do all for 
them. Their hungry beaks did not gape in 

» Pronounced ff'ny. « Pronounced ^^^(^. 
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vain. She flew to find them food, and fed 
them all in turn. 

11. At night, ivhen they were cold, she 
spread her warm wings over them, and made 
them very happy. 

12. I hope no little boy will rob this nest, 
or set a cage to catch the bird when she is 
seeking food for her little ones. Birds are 
made to be happy, and it is om: duty not to 
hurt or destroy them fcir our sport 



Vm.- BIRDS IN THEIR NESJS. 



bfish 
young 
steal 
sBr'row 



would ^ 
should 3 
sto'len^ 
speak 



sSft'est 
word? * 
liiirt 
bright 



wftr'ble 
hSp'py 
m&th'er 
grieve 



1. If ever I see, 

On bush or tree. 
Young birds in their pretty nest, 
I must not, in play. 
Steal the birds away. 
To grieve their mother's breast 



' Pronounced to^cf. 
• Pronoimced «A^. 



' Pronounced ^^(V/n. 
4 Pronounced tt^flrdla;. 
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2. My mother, I know, 
Would sorrow bo, 

Should I be. stolen away; 
So I'll speak to the birds 
In my softest words^^ 

Nor hurt them m my play^ 

3. And when they can fly, 
In the ^i^t WufijJt^L 

They'll warble;^ song tome; ' 
And then tf I'm sM, 
It will mUke me gla^ ' 

To think they are happy and free. 



IX.-THE BUND MAN. 

door^ bofigh^ grown bright 

hofise through^ clothej child 

w&rm might friSnd; green 

cloiid; blind sight calm 

1. An old man sat at the door of his house. 
The sun had set, and the air was warm and 
mild. The wind was calm, the sky was blue, 
and the clouds in the west were red, and gold, 
and purple. 

> Pronounced dor. * Pronounced bo&. ' Pronounoed thru. 
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2. The old man sat with his face to the 
west^ but he did not see the sky ; he could 
not see it, for he was blind. 

3. Near the house stood an elm tree, and 
a bird sat on a bough of the tree. It sang 
such sweet notes that one might have said 
that it sung to please the blind old man. 

4. And though the old man was blind, his 
face did not look sad : though his sight was 
gone, there was much still left him to make 
him happy. 

5. First, and best of all, he had a good son. 
He had been good and kind to this son when 
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the son was a child ; and now the child was 
grown a man, it was the son's turn to be good 
and kind to him in his old age. 

6. His son gave him the best room and 
the best bed in the house. He gave him neat 
warm clothes, and a soft chair to sit in. 

7. He read to him every day, he led him 
out to walk, and he did all he could to help 
and cheer him. 





X -THE SPEING. 




hgdg'ef 


wtn'ter 


hSl'low 


toV^rdf* 


cflck'88 


thank'ffll 


sh6l'ter-ed3 


9rbout' 


pl^'eoa^ 


bad'ding 


wann'er 


9rround' 


wgl'cime^ 


hn'lgcks 


vi'o-18ts 


bgt'ter 



1. The spring is come again, and there are 
green buds on the trees. We can hear the 
notes of the cuckoo in the grove. 

2. The cuckoo is a pretty bird, like a pigeon, 
lyid it comes to welcome in the spring. Hark ! 
how it cries — Cuckoo^ cuckoo ! 

3. The swallows have also come flying back 
jfrom the warm lands where they spent the 
winter. 

> Pronounced jj^'^ttn. ' Pronounced shifPterd, 

' Pronounced wil'k&m, « Pronounced td'ardz. 
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4. But it is still cold on the hills and in 
the high grounds. There are little lambs 
lying about that. would be very glad if the 
sun shone warmer, and the winds were less 
keen and biting. 

5. There is a farm house yonder, and it is 
well sheltered by trees and the hills that 
slope around it. 

6. A little girl, called Fanny, lives there, 
who is very thankful that she has been so 
happy and safe through the long winter. 

7. She is come out into the fields to look 
about and see if the trees are budding, and if 
the snow is gone from the hollow places in 
the hillocks, where the violets will soon be 
found. 

8. She is going towards the fold where 
there are a great many sheep and lambs. 
There is one little lamb that is not so 
strong as the rest, and it looks as if it would 
die, imless it is sheltered better till wanner 
days come. 

9. Fanny, who is a kind girl, has been into 
the fold, and taken the poor little lamb in her 
arms. She will take it home with her, and 
feed it with nice new milk. When the lamb is 
strong again, she will let it return to its mother. 
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XL-MARY MERTON. 




grSnd'farther sun'sgt grieve 


bian'ket 


blSs'som to-ggth'er bought^ 


bas'ket 


fil'most e'ven-Ing^ string 


fire-wgir 


Sf'ter-n88n in6th'er spread 


(^1%K 



1. Mary Merton lived in the country, and 
her grandfather lived in the city of New York. 
Mary loved her grandfather very much, for 
he was always kind to her. 

2. In the month of June, when the rose 
bushes were in blossom, he came to see Mary, 
and staid a week. Almost every afternoon, 
just before sunset, they walked out into the 
fields together. 

3. One evening they met a man who was 
driving some sheep and lambs. One of the 
little lambs had been hurt by a cart-wheel, 
and was very lame. 

4. Mary asked the man to let her carry the 
lamb home, because it was too lame to trot 
along after its mother. 

5. " I will buy it for you," said her grand- 
father. " But I think the little one will grieve 
for its mother ; and I will buy the old sheep 
too." 

^ Pronounced <'vn-ln$r. * Pronounced bdwt. 
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6. He bought them both, and led the sheep 
home by a string, and Mary carried the little 
lame lamb in her arms. 

7. Mary's mother spread a nice, warm 
blanket in a basket, and Mary laid the lamb 
on it, and fed it with warm milk from her 
own little china bowl. In a few weeks it was 
quite well. 

8. One morning, when Mary was going to 
school, her grandfather bade her farewell, as he 
was to go home that day. Mary was very 
sorry to have him go, and made him promise 
to come again. 

9. While Mary was in school, her father 
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brought the chaise to the door, for the grand- 
father to ride home. 

10. The old sheep and the little lamb came 
running to them, as if they had come to say- 
good by to their old friend. 

11. When Mary came home from school, 
the lamb came out to meet her. It had on a 
neat little collar, to whicL was fastened a bell. 
On the bell was written, ^ Mary's little Lamb." 
Her grandfather had fastened it on. 

12. The little creature became very fond 
of Mary, and used to follow her like a dog. 
When the lamb grew to be a sheep, Mary had 
many a pair of warm stockings made of its 
wool. 



XIL-MART AND HER LAMB. 

Kt'tle teach'er - §hfraid' laugh ^ 

ISmb^ wait'ed ea'ger^ fleece 

ai-gainst'^ pa'tient-ly^ ap-ply' snow 

chil'dren ap-pear' §rbout' rtle 

1. Mary had a little lamb ; 

His fleece was white as snow ; 

J Pronounced Idm, * Pronounced e'ger, 

* Pronounced a-^^nst', • Pronounced laf» 

' Pronounced pd'«A«n/-2e. 
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And every where that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go. 

2. He followed her to school one day — 

That was against the rule ; 
It made the children laugh and play 
To see a lamb at school 

3. For this the teacher turned him out ; 

But still he lingered near, 
And waited patiently about, 
Till Mary should appear. 

4. The lamb to Mary ran and laid 

His head upon her arm, 
As if he said, I'm not afraid ; 
You'll keep me from all harm. 

5. "What makes the lamb love Mary so?" 

The eager children cry. 
" 0, Mary loves the lamb, you know,'* 
The teacher did reply. 

6. Children each gentle animal 

In confidence can bind. 
If they, like Mary, are but good, 
Affectionate, and kind. 
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Xin-THE BOYS AND THE FEOGS. A FABIK^ 



young 


pglt 


fa'ble 


speaks 


frSgj 


hiirt 


ex-pSct' 


judg'e§ 


throw 


should' 


ot&'er? 


wri'ter 


stone 


would3 


towV<i? 


tWngf 



1. One pleasant summer morning, as some 
boys were at play, they saw some young frogs 
in a pond. One of the boys said, " Let us 
throw stones at them." And they all began 
to stone the poor frogs. 

2. One of the frogs said to the boys, — 
^ Boys, why do you so pelt us with stones ? 
It may be sport to you, but it is death to us ! 
We do no hurt to you, and you should do no 
hurt to us. You should do as you would be 
done by. 

3. ^^ Should you like to have stones thrown 
at you ? If men, or boys who are larger than 
you, should pelt you with stones, you would 
not like it ; you should therefore think how 
you hurt us." 

4. You must not think that the frogs did 
or can talk. This is a fable, made to teach 

> Fables are not only pleasing to children, but they are well adapted 
to convey the most useful information in the most agreeable manner. 
' Pronounced sMk * Pronounced toikL 
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you that you should be kind to all creatures, 
and act towards them as you expect others to 
act towards you. 

5. The frogs can croak, or make a noise, 
but they cannot speak. The writer of the 
fable speaks for the frogs, what he judged the 
poor things would have said if they had the 
power of speecL 



XIV.-THE BOY AND THE WOLP. 



watch ^ 


drive 


be-lieve' 


trtith 


fl8ck 


9rway' 


though 


hglp 


wolf 


vain 


false 


tMnk 


w&nt3 


eight* 


speak 


sport 



1. A BOY was told to watch a flock of sheep 
on a hill near the side of a wood ; and as he 
was fond of sport, he would cry out, ^ The 
wolf! the wolf! " when there was no wolf to 
be seen. 

2. The wolf will kill sheep and eat them 
too ; and the boy knew that if he should 
want any help, the men who were at work 

> Pronounced v>6ch, ' Pronounced toawnl, 

' Fko&Qimetd w^f. « Pronounc«d 4t, 

8 
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near him in the field would come and drive 
away the wolf. 

3. When the boy cried, «The wolf! the 
wolf!" the men left their work and ran to 
help him ; ^^p^4hen he made sport of them, 
and told theni that he was only in fun. 

4. .i^^t the wolf did come ; and the boy 
ran to the men as fast as he could, to tell 
them that the wolf had truly come. But the 
men would riot believe him. Still* the boy 
s^ the wolf had come, and^would kilKall the 
sheep and lambs. "^ 

5. The men told him that they would not 
go. "We know you too well," said one of 
them ; " you have deceived us so many times 
that we do not think any thing that you say 
is true." 

6. In vain did the boy cry and beg ; no one 
would move to help him. So the wolf fell 
on the sheep and lambs. He ran oflF with 
one, left two or three dead on the ground, and 
bit eight or nine more. 

7. By this fable you will learn what a bad 
thing it is to tell lies. If you say what is 
false, though only in jest, no one will believe 
you, even when you speak the truth. 
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XY.- FANNY AND HER LOG FRISK. 



live'ly 


fin'gry 


mu§'liu 


sup-p6§e' 


sts'ter 


mts' tress 


dis'tance 


hSp'ping 


taught 


for-give' 


par'lor 


harm'less 


gar'den 


mo'ment 


wr5ng 


crea'ture^ 



1. Fanny Howard was a lively little girl 
She had no brother nor sister, and her only 
playfellow was her dog, whose name was Frisk. 

2. Frisk was a merry felloV; he was never 
tired of play. He had been taught to fetch 
and carry ; and when he saw any thing lie 

» Pronounced Arf^'yw. 
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upon the ground, he used to take it up in his 
mouth, and carry it to Fanny, his little mis- 
tress. 

3. Sometimes he would pick up an apple, 
or a pear, or a plum, that had fallen from the 
trees in the garden, and Fanny loved such 
presents very much. She was not always 
so well pleased with the things Frisk brought 
her, for he had once given her a lump of dirt, 
and had twice laid a greasy bone on the book 
in which she was reading a story. 

4. If Fanny was angry with him for such 
tricks, he would stand at a little distance, look 
up in'^her face, wag his tail, and now and then 
bark very softly, as much as to say, ^ Please 
to forgive me." 

6. Then Fanny could not be angry any 
longer; she would smile, and pat him, and 
say, ^ Pretty Frisk ; " and away he would go as 
happy as any dog in the world, and the next 
stone or bone he found was sure to pop into 
Fanny's lap. 

6. One day, Fanny was going out to dinner 
with her father and mother. She was very 
neatly dressed in a muslin frock, and was sit- 
ting on a stool beside her mother in the par- 
lor, waiting till her fiither should be ready; 
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when in ran Frisk, and, leaping up to Fanny, 
dropped a great frog into her lap. Fanny- 
screamed, and jumped from her seat, and the 
frog fell on the floor. 

7. ^ Do not scream, Fanny," said her moth- 
er, " that poor frog cannot hurt you ; see how 
it sits and pants. It is ready to die with fear, 
or perhaps the dog's teeth have hurt it Ring 
the bell, that James may come and carry the 
poor harmless creature back to its home " 

8. When the frog was put on the grass a 
little way from the edge of the pond, it made 
one great leap, and was in the water in a 
moment. Fanny's frock was stained with the 
wet feet of the frog ; she was forced to go up 
stairs to change it ; and Frisk, who found that 
he had done something wrong, crept away, 
and lay down in a corner. 

9. ^^I shall never love Frisk again," said 
Fanny. " That is very wrong," said her moth- 
er ; " Frisk has been taught to play tricks, 
and when he brings you any thing you like, 
you pat him and praise him. 

10. "I suppose Frisk saw the frog hopping 
on the grass, and thought it would please you 
to see it hop in the parlor :- you tried to teach 
him to bring you the kitten ; and how should 
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a dog know that you do not like frogs as well 
as kittens?" 

11. Fanny thought that this was very true, 
and when she got home, she forgave Frisk ; 
but she told him, again and again, never to 
bring her any thing that was alive. Frisk 
wagged his tail; but, wise as he looked, he 
knew nothing about the matter. 



XVI.-THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 



search 


grapes 


rea'jon^ 


said 2 


dtick 


reach 


apt 


' chSnce 


g88se 


con-tgmpt' 
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1. As a fox was out in search of a duck, a 
goose, or a hen, he by chance saw a large 
vine, on which was a bunch of fine grapes, 
that hung on the top of a tree. 

2. ^ Ah ! " says he, " what nice grapes those 
seem to be ! I must have some of them if I 
can get them." So he tried with all his might, 
but all in vain, for they were out of his reach. 

> Pxonoiinced ri'ttn, * Pronounced tid. 
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3. ^Hang the grapes!" said he, at last; 
^ they are green and sour, and will do me no 
good ; I will leave them for some one who 
likes them. I would not take them as a gift." 

4. Thus it is that we are all too apt to 
speak in contempt of things which we are 
not able to get. The fox could not reach the 
grapes, and it was for that reason only that 
he said he did not like them. 





XVII. 


-THE FOX AND THE! CROW 




piece 




charm 


mSant 


teach 


cheese 




voice 


laugha 


trfist 


ch&nce 




plea§e 


sweet 


spoke 


flew^ 




prai§fe 


sigh 


worlds 



1. A CROW stole a piece of cheese, and flew 
with it in his mouth to the top of a high tree 
near the den of a fox ; and the fox, by chance, 
came close to the foot of the tree, to lie down 
and bask himself in the sun. 

2. Soon after the fox had laid himself 
down, he saw the crow with this nice piece 
of cheese. "Well," thought he, «I should 

» Pronounced^. • Pronounced laf. * Pronouneed valfliid. 
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like that very much." So he looked up the 
tree, and in his sly way, thus said: "My dear 
crow, how glad I am to see you ! How gay 
you look ! 

3. "What a shame it is that folks should say 
that you are as black as a coal, that you have 
a very rough voice, and that all the birds who 
know you dislike to be where you are ! 

4. " One should not," said the fox, " give 
heed to every thing that one hears ; for I see 
that you are a very fine bird, and that your 
wings are not wholly black, for they are 
mixed with a fine green. If your voice should 
charm me as much as your shape, I shall be 
at a loss to know how to praise you. 

5. "Now, my dear, do let me hear your 
voice. Give me one of your best songs, that 
I may tell every one that I see, if they wish 
to hear a sweet voice and a fine song, they 
must go to the crow." 

6. The crow was so vain as to think that 
all which the fox had said was true ; so she 
tried to sing him a song, and down dropped 
the cheese, which was just the very thing the 
fox wanted ; as soon as he saw it fall, he took 
it up, and, with a loud laugh ran off as fast 
as he could. 
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7. The crow then saw what the fox meant 
by his praise, and with a sigh or two said, 
" What a fool have I been, to be so weak as 
to think that what the fox spoke was true ! " 

8. Let this fable teach boys not to play 
with those who will cheat and tell lies, and 
let it teaCh little girls not to trust those who 
would flatter them. 



XVIII.-THE FAWN^ AND THE VINE. 



fawn 


c&ii;e 


quite 


young 
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thief 


hurt 


or'der^ 


gr&ss 
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o-bey'a 


strTct 


to&ch 
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ea'ten^ 


be'ing 



1. A MAN put a fawn in a yard, and said to 
her, ^ You may eat as much grass as you like, 
but be sure you do not touch this vine." 

2. And the fawn said, " No, I will not touch 
a leaf of it." The man then went out and shut 
the gate. 

3. When the fawn saw that the man was 
gone, she said, " Well, he will not see me now, 

' Faxon^ a young deer. ' Pronounced i'tn* 

* Pronounced ^-6a'. 
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for he is quite out of sight ; so I will pick a 
few leaves, and he will never know it" 

4. So she began to eat the leaves ; but some 
of the dry leaves fell oflf and made a noise. 

5. There was a dog put near the vine to 
guard it, to take care that no one came to 
steal the grapes or hurt the vine, as the grapes 
were very fine. 

6. The dog, being near, heard the dry leaves 
fall ; so he ran to the vine to know the cause, 
and when he came there, he found the young 
thief of a fawn. 

7. ^ Well, you young rogue/' said the dog, 
" I have caught you in the act ; you had a 
strict charge not to bite or touch any part of 
the vine. Since you did not mind what was 
said to you, I must eat you up, as you have 
eaten the vine." 

8. And the fawn said, ^ I wish I had not 
done as I have, and I will do so no more." 
^ Ah ! " said the dog, " I dare say you do ; but 
it is now too late, and I must obey my orders." 
So he ate up the fawn on the spot 

9. Here you see what a sad thing it is 
not to take good advice ; for had the fawn 
minded what was told her, she would not 
have lost her life. 
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XIX.-THE IDLE BOY. 

I'dle mar'ble^ grieve? shtl'ling 

lounged learn'ing piirse im-por't^-nt 

mind'ed neg-lSct'ed worse* drSad'ful 

nought wTck'ed write ob-jerve' 

1. Thomas was an idle lad, 

And lounged about all day ; 
And though he many a lesson had, 
He minded nought but play. 

2. He only cared for top or ball, 

Or marbles, hoop, or kite ; 

' Pronounced trfirs. 
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But as for learning, that was all 
Neglected by him quite. 

3. In vain his mother's kind advice ; 
In vain his master's care ; 
He followed every idle vice, 
And learned to curse and swear. 

4 And think you, when he grew a man, 
He prospered in his ways ? 
No ; wicked courses never can 
Bring good and happy days. 

5. Without a shilling in his purse, 

Or cot to call his own. 
Poor Thomas grew from bad to worse. 
And hardened as a stone. 

6. And O, it grieves me much to write 

His melancholy end ; 
Then let us leave the dreadful sight, 
And thoughts of pity send. 

7. But may we this important truth 

Observe and ever hold : 
" All those who're idle in their youth 
Will suffer when they're old." 
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n.-THE WOLF AND THE FOL 
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1. Some time since there was a large wolf, 
who used to live in a cave by the side of a 
wood. He had laid up a good store of food, 
and kept himself much at home, lest those 
who were in search of prey should come and 
rob him when he was out. 

2. A fox, by some means, had learned that 
the wolf's den was full of good things of all 
kinds, and, as it is said, he much wished to get 
rid of the wolf, to have his fill of them. 

3. At last he thought of a man who kept 
sheep in a field hard by; so he went and 
asked him if he did not know that the wolf 
had a den near his flock of sheep. The man 
said that he did not 

4. «0!" said the fox; "why, I met him 
last night with a fine large sheep on his back, 
and I dare say it was yours." ** So I think," 

* Pronounced thdwt. * Pronounced /ml. 
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said the man, ^ for when I counted them to- 
day, there was one gone." 

5. ^ Where is it the wolf lives?" asked 
the man. " I will tell you," said the fox ; ^ it 
is down by the side of the wood, in a large 
cave under the hill. If you get over this 
gate and go down this path close to the 
hedge, you will find a large track that he has 
made, which leads straight to his den." 

6. So the man took his dog and gun, and 
set off down the field, the way which the fox 
had told him. When he came to the side of 
the wood, he found the den. He and the dog 
went in, foimd the wolf, and killed him j so 
there was an end of the wolf 

7. In a few days after, the man, by chance, 
went the same road ; and when he came to 
the den by the side of the wood, he thought 
he would just look in ; and who should be 
there but the very same fox who had told 
him of the wolf! 

8. ^^ Ah, so you are here, Mr. Fox ! Very 
well, sir ; I know your tricks. So you told 
me of the wolf that I should kill him, that 
you might have his store and his home. 

9. "Well, Mr. Fox, woe be to thee. You 
shall see day no more. If you do not like 
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sheep, I know that you like lamb j so you shall 
cheat the world no more, and there is the 
blow that strikes you dead " He then struck 
him on the head and killed him. 

10. Do not tell tales of others to serve 
your own ends. 



XXI.-THE CAT AND THE RATS. 

cer'tain^ scheme speech each 

troub'led shSlve; beam smoke 

brought 'ground frigndf heart 

gv'er-jr heard stout 



1. A CERTAIN house was much troubled with 
rats ; but soon after, a cat was brought to kill 
them, who caught some of them every day. 

2. The rats, finding that their number grew 
thin, thought of a plan to keep themselves 
from the claws of the cat. 

3. One of them made a long speech, and 
said, if they were all of his mind, they would 
get a cord and put it round the cat's neck, 
and draw her up high from the ground, make 
fast the end of the cord to an old beam, and 
there let her hang until she was dead. 

> Fxonoitnced ur*tm. 
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4. The scheme, they all said, was a very 
good one, except an old rat, who had not yet 
spoken, but who now asked which of them 
would put the cord round the cat's neck. 

5. As they had not thought of this before, 
they looked in each other's faces for some 
time, and as they found no one of such a 
stout heart as to take this in hand, all their 
fine plan went ofi* in smoke. 

6. " Well," says the old rat, " you see how 
much more easy it is to plan fine schemes 
than to perform them. I know of but one 
way likely to save us, which is this : We must 
run no more on the ground, but keep high on 
the shelves, so that the cat shall not come 
nigh us." 



XXII.-THE TURKEY AND THE ANTS. 

stroll com-plain' free'ly grew^ 

one§^ thou'§and with-out' Snt 

rail safe'ty feed'ing ergpt 

cfiught tiir'key Itt'tle ^rgainst'^ 

1. A TURKEY, tired of the food she had to 
eat in the barn at home, took a stroll into the 
woods, and all her little ones went with her. 

1 Pronounced te&nz. * Pronounced grii. ' Pronounced a-gifnat'. 
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2. ^ Come here, my dears/' said she, as she 
caught sight of an ant-hill ; " here are thou- 
sands of nice little things to eat Feed away, 
as I do, freely and without fear. 

3. ^ How happy should we be with fare like 
this ! If wicked men did not kill and eat 
turkeys, we might keep feeding on ants till 
we grew old." 

4. ^ Stop, stop ! " said an old ant, who had 
crept to a place of safety ; " think of your 
own sins before you rail so against men. 
While you complain of their eating you, you 
are killing hundreds of us " 

5. It is bad to point out faults in others, 
while we commit even greater ones ourselves. 



xxin. 


-THE DOG AND THE WOLF. 




chance 


18d^e 


free'dom 


sgnse 


lean 


thieve? 


plain'est 


nigh 


hun'gry 


serve 


b8nd'9,ge 


worn 


plump 


pleaje 


fin'est 


roam 



1. A DOG and a wolf met by chance on the 
road. The wolf, who was very lean and him- 
gry, told the dog that he was very glad to 
see him, and asked him how it came to pass 
that he was so fat and plump. 
4 
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2. " Why," said the dog, " I keep the house 
from thieves ; and I lodge well, and have 
good meat and drink for my pains." 

3. ^ I wish," said the wolf, " I had as good 
a post" 

4. " Why," said the dog, f if you like to go 
with me, I will speak to my master for you, 
and I doubt not but you will fare as well as I 
do, if you take care to serve him as well." 

5. The wolf said he would try his: best, and 
would promise to do all he could to please his 
master, 

6. So they took to the road, and joked as 
they walked along, and were good friends. 

7. At length, as they came nigh the house, 
the wolf, by chance, saw a bare place on the 
dog's neck, where the hair was worn off 
" Friend," says he, ^ how comes this, I pray ? " 

8. ^ 0, that is nothing," says the dog, " but 
the mark of the collar, to which I am tied in 
the day, that I may not run away or bite." 

9. ^ 0," cried the wolf, ^ if that is the case, 
keep your collar and your fine food to your- 
self, and I will roam where I please ; for I 
have more sense than to sell my freedom for 
a crust" 

10. Freedom is of more value with the 
plainest food than bondage with the finest 
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XXiy.-THE BUSY BEE. 
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arway§ 
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im-prove' 
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1. ^How doth the little busy bee 

Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower ! 

2. How skilfully she builds her cell ! 

How neat she spreads her wax ! 



♦ * Pronounced ^'2;^. 
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And labors hard to store it well 
With the sweet food she makes. 

3. In works of labor, or of skill, 

I would be busy too ; 
For there is always something ill 
For idle hands to do. 

4. In books, or works, or healthful play, 

Let my first years be passed, 
That I may give for every day 
Some good account at last. 



XXY.-THE BEAR AND HER CUBS. 

n&ugh'tjr dis-pute' figlit'ing cor'ner 

brought cer'tain^ them-sSlvej' brotft'erf 

fSn'cied^ quai^'reP tliliik'ing qui'et 

smSll'er gro^l'ing plgaj'^rut bougb§ 

1. There was once a great bear, that lived 
in a den. There was a deep hole in the side 
of a rock. 

2. A green tree grew just at the door of 
the den, so that no one could see into it ; for 

1 Pronounced fUn'aid. * Pronounced aer'tin, ' Pronounced kwor'rel 
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the thick boughs waved all about, and hid the 
hole from sight 

3. The bear had three cubs. Two of them 
were very naughty, and one was very good. 

4. When the old bear brought them their 
dinner or supper, the good cub took her share, 
and ate it without finding fault, or asking for 
more ; but the two naughty cubs used to 
growl and make a sad noise. 

5. They always said there was not enough, 
and they always fancied their share was small- 
er than their sister's. 

6. The old bear was very sorry to see them 
behave so, and tried to make them happy 
with each other; but it was of no use. There 
was always some cause of anger between them. 

7. At dinner there was the food to dispute 
about, and at play-time one was sure to be 
too rough and hurt the other, who would run 
crying to its comer, and sit there very cross 
the rest of the day. 

8. Then even at night, when they all lay 
close together to keep warm, one of the bad 
cubs would think he had not room -enough, 
or fancy his bed was harder than the rest. 
Thus it went on, and there was no peace in 
the den. 
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XXYL— THE BEAR MD HER CUBS. CONCLUDED. 
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1. One day the old bear went out in the 
early part of the day, and did not come back 
again. Perhaps she was caught in a trap set 
for wild beasts in those parts. 

2. The cubs waited till they got hungry, 
and then, of course, they began to quarrel. 
They fought so hard and made so much noise, 
that a hunter, who was going by that way 
with his gun, heard the sound of their angry 
voices, and began to look about him. 

3. He saw the two naughty cubs, who 
were far too full of ill-temper to think of 
taking care of themselves, come rolling out 
of the den through the boughs of the pretty 
green tree. 

4. They were biting and tearing each 
other as* hard as they could, and they did not 
even see the hunter's gun till it was too late 
to escape. 

* Pronounced /lip<. « Tronoxmced htd'dn. 
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5. Then they wished they had kept quiet 
in the safe den ; but the hunter caught them 
both,, and killed them. 

6. Then he looked about for the den, and 
at last he found it ; but the good cub was so 
quiet, and kept so still up in a comer, where 
it was quite dark, that he did not see her. 

7. He had no idea that there was such a 
gentle little cub hidden there, and he went 
away. Then the little cub came out and saw 
her two wicked brothers quite dead, and she 
felt very sorry for them. 

8. But for herself she could not help 
thinking it would be pleasant not to hear the 
voice of anger again : so she went out to try 
and find food, and very soon she was able to 
hunt for herself like a great bear. 

9. She staid in the old den with the 
hope that her mother would yet come b&ck 
some day. And she was very happy, because 
she was gentle and good. 

10. And sure enough the old bear did come 
back. She had been taken in a trap, and sold 
to a showman, who had carried her about in a 
cag6, until she made her escape, and returned 
safely home. 
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XXVIL- FRANCIS HENRY AND HIS DOG. 
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1. One morning Francis Henry went out to 
walk with his father. They met a blind man, 
who was led by a large black and white dog. 

2. The dog could not speak to ask for 
money for his poor master ; but he made a 
whining noise, and scratched on the ground 
with his paws. 

3. Francis was pleased to see the dog so 
good to the poor old man. He stooped down 
and patted his head, and talked to him as if 
he had been a child. 

A. He gave the blind man some money, 
and then he ran home and got some bread 
and butter for the man and some meat for 
the dog. 

5. The dog ate the meat, and licked his 
lips as if he thought it was good. Then he 
came and rubbed his head against the little 

> Pronounced akrHchU • Pronounced stddpt, » Pronounced a-g^mf. 
* Pronounced /7^;i;i^. « Pronounced idtokt, ' Pronounced rUbd, 
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boy, and looked up in his face as if he wanted 
to thank him. 

6. The blind man was very thankful, both 
for the money and the bread. He told Fran- 
cis that he had another dog at home which he 
would give him. 

7. Francis was much pleased, and his father 
gave the blind man more money. The next 
day he brought the dog and gave him to 
Francis. 

8. When the dog came into the house, the 
cat was very angry. She put up her back 
and spit at him. When she saw Francis pat 
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the dog on his head, she went out of the 
room, and would not come back when she was 
called. 

9. In a short time, however, the dog and 
the cat became good friends. Francis taught 
them to be so. They saw that he was always 
kind to both of them, and they became kind 
to each other. 

10. They would eat their dinner out of the 
same pan. When they had done, they would 
lie down on the grass and roll about, and box 
one another's ears in play. 

11. This was great sport for Francis. Some- 
times he would lie down on the grass with 
them, and they would tumble over him, and 
jump and frolic about every way. 

12. If he set his ball a-roUing, they would 
both run after it, and the dog would bring it 
back in his mouth. If he threw a stick into 
the water, the dog would jump into the pond 
and bring it to the shore. The cat would not 
go into the water. 

13. He taught his dog to stand on his hind 
legs and beg, and to carry a basket or parcel 
in his mouth when he went of an errand. He 
was a very kind dog, and every one who 
knew him was very fond of him. 
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XXYIII.-TRYING TO DO RIGHT. 

chief wher-Sv'er what-Sv'era ftc'tipnj 

de-light' cheer'ful-ly * toiich ' be-hold' 

ought &l-though' per-mtt' bu'jy* 

taught^ free'ly chfl'dren pret'tjr^ 

1. THAT it were my chief delight 

To do the things I ought ! 
Then let me try with all my might 
To mind what I am taught 

2. Wherever I am bid to go, 

ril cheerfully obey; 
Nor will I mind it much, although 
I leave a pretty play. 

3. When I am bid, I'll freely bring 

Whatever I have got ; 
And never touch a pretty thing, 
If mother tells me not 

4. When she permits me, I may tell 

About my little toys ; 
But if she's busy or unwell, 
I must not make a noise. 

1 Pronounced tdtct. ' Pronounced btz'ze, 

• Pronounced hwdt-iv'er, < Pronounced prtt'^. 
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5. And when I leam my hymns to say, 

And work, and read, and spell, 
I will not think about my play, 
But try to do it* well. 

6. For God looks down from heaven on high. 

Our actions to behold. 
And he is pleased when children try 
To do as they are told. 



XXIX. -DO NOT THROW STONES. 

mith'er whi'dow li^p'pj peo'ple^ 

Igs'soiif e-noiigli'^ for-gtve' s^r'ry 

fiir'ther c5t'ta^e Mm-sSlf be-gan' 

thought^ be-tweeii' wSl'come l*v'ing 

1. Richard Jones was a kind boy. He 
loved his father, and mother, and the baby : 
and not only these, whom he could not help 
loving, but he was fond of the good boys who 
went to the same school with him. 

2. He was kind to the cat and the dog, and 
also to the bird that hung in a cage over the 
window. 

> Tnmoxmo^d tMwt* * Pronounced f-niz/*'. ' Pronounced j9^^ 
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3. He would save some of his milk for 
puss, and he would take Rover, the dog, out 
for a walk, which was the best way to make 
Rover happy ; and when he came home from 
school, he would bring some little green plant 
for the poor little bird that was shut up in 
the cage. 

4. The cat, and the dog, and the bird, there- 
fore, all loved him, and were glad to see him 
come home from school. Puss used to purr 
round his legs, and Rover barked for joy, and 
the poor little bird sung a happy song. 

5. His father and mother were very glad 
to see Richard too, for he was a good boy at 
school, and learned his lessons well, and for 
this reason they liked to make him happy 
when he came home. 

6. People are never sorry to see good boys 
come home ; it is only cross, idle boys that 
we are glad to send away, and sorry to see 
coming back again. 

7. But Richard, like other boys, had his 
faults. He tried to cure them, but he did 
not try so hard as he ought to have done. 
He forgot that it was wrong to do some things 
which he wished to do. 

8. One of his chief faults was that he liked 
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to ihrow stones. He was strong, and he could 
throw them a long way ; and when he found 
he could throw them farther than other boys, 
he liked to show his skill. 

9. He forgot that his father had often said 
that it was very wrong to throw stones, and 
that he might hit some one, or do other harm. 

10. He even forgot that he had often told 
his mother that he would not throw stones 
any more, and that once he had hit poor 
Rover's leg, and made him howl with pain. 

11. Richard was very sorry at the time, 
and really thought that he never would throw 
any more stones ; but when he saw two of 
his play-fellows the next day trying to throw 
stones as far as they could, and knew that he 
could send a stone much farther, though he 
was not so big as they were, he was so silly as 
to break his promise. 

12. He did not forget his word, but he 
thought that he would throw only a very 
little stone, and then, even if it did hit any 
one, it could do no harm. 

13. Now it was just as wrong to throw a 
little stone as a large one, after he had said 
he would never throw any more stones. 
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XXX.-DO NOT THROW STONES. CONTINUED. 
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1. When he once began, he found that a 
little stone was not heavy enough, that it 
could not go so far as a large one, and then 
he really forgot all about every thing but how 
strong he was, and how much farther he could 
throw than his playmates. 

2. So he threw and threw, and his mind 
was quite full of his play, .and he did not 
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think at all where the stones went, for the 
boys were out at play in a field behind the 
house, and had begun to throw from it. 

3. But as they got more and more eager 
in their sport, they had turned their faces 
almost round to the house, though they did 
not notice it. 

4. At last, one stone went a great deal 
farther than the rest, and as Richard looked 
after it, with joy and pride in his eyes, he saw 
that it was going right across to his father's 
cottage. 

5. Then he turned very red, and was in a 
sad fright It might break a window; it 
might hurt poor Rover again ; or it might 
even hit his father, or his mother, or the little 
baby, who could just walk out at the back 
door into the garden. 

6. All this went through Richard's mind 
in a moment, and almost took away his breath: 
it seemed as if his heart stood still. 

7. He could not take his eyes from the 
stone, and he soon saw the effect of his folly. 
The stone struck the wall of the house, and 
fell upon the cage of the poor little bird that 
could not save itself 

8. The nail that held the cage to the wall 
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was old and gave way, for the stone had come 
with great force, and the cage and bird fell 
with a crash to the ground. 

9. Richard saw it fall, and he knew that 
it was he that had done it all. He was half 
afraid to go and pick it up, but he knew he 
must tell the truth at home ; so he ran as 
fast as he could, and jumped over the wall 
that lay between the garden and the field. 



XXXL-BO NOT THROW STONES. CONCLUDED. 
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1. His father and his mother were in the 
porch. They had come out to see what was 
the matter, and before they had picked up 
the cage, Richard was close beside them. 

2. ^^0 father! mother!" he said; «Idid 
it. I was in the field, and I forgot and threw 
stones, and one hit the cage." 

' Pronounced thru. * Pronounced hrd'kn, 

5 
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3. ^ You have killed the poor bird, Eich- 
ard," said his father. 

4. Kichard burst into tears. It was too 
true : the poor bird was dead. 

5. Richard shed so many tears, and was 
so really sorry, that his father and mother did 
not say much to him about his broken word ; 
but he felt in his own mind all that could 
have been said to him. 

6. If he had only done as he had been 
told, if he had only kept his word, the little 
bird would not have died a cruel death : it 
might have lived for a long time, and sung its 
happy little song. 

7. Eichard could not forgive himself, and 
he never forgot this lesson. When he came 
home from school, and saw green weeds such 
as birds love, he used to think there was no 
little bird at home to peck them. 

8. How much did he miss the sweet songs 
that once filled the room, to welcome his re- 
turn ! How sad did the empty bird cage 
seem ! He never looked at it without being 
reminded of the pretty creature that once 
dwelt in it, and made the house gay with his 
voice. Eichard never threw stones any more. 



-1 f > 
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XXXII. -MARY BROWN AND LITTLE JIP. 
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1. One morning, as Mary Brown was 
walking in the fields with her cousin Sarah, 
her little dog Jip picked up a young linnet 
that had fallen out of its nest in a high tree, 
and laid it at Mary's feet. Mary was de- 
lighted, and ran home with her bird. 

2. ^ Poor little thing ! " said her mother ; 

> Pronouncedya^^'n. 
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"we will take care of it till it can fly, and 
then let it go." 

3. ^^Ah, no!" cried Mary; "we shall keep 
it always. I will feed it and soon teach it to 
love me." 

4. " My dear child," said her mother, " it 
will never love you as it will love the fields, 
and the trees, and the air. It is true, we see 
birds in cages. They eat the seed that is 
given to them, and sing, and flutter their little 
wings, as if they were very well pleased ; but 
once leave their cage door open, and away 
they fly to seek their own food, to sing upon 
the tall trees, and build their own little nests. 

5. "They never come back to the cages, 
or to the hands that used to feed them. But 
your linnet is too young and too helpless to 
be left to himself; he would be starved if 
you were to let him fly away till he is older, 
for we know not where to find his nest and 
his mother." 

6. The linnet was put into a cage ; and he 
grew and began to sing. Mary fed him her- 
self, and he became so tame that he would 
hop out of his cage on the table and on the 
ground. 

7. One day, a strange cat found the door 
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of the room open where the bird was hung 
up in his cage. The linnet was sitting upon 
his perch singing, and the cat crouched down 
and watched the pretty little bird, till at last 
she made a great spring upon the cage, and 
pulled it down to the ground. 

8. The poor linnet, panting, and almost 
dying with fear, flew from side to side of its 
cage, while the savage creature strove to 
catch him through the wire^ with her sharp 
claws. She had torn some of the feathers 
out of his wings and tail, and would very soon 
have killed him, had not Jip just then run 
into the room. 

9. Jip howled, barked, and made so loud a 
noise, that the servant heard him, and came to 
see what was the matter. Then the strange cat 
was soon driven out of doors, and the poor little 
trembling linnet hung up in his cage again ; 
but for two whole days he did not sing a note, 

10. In a short time he forgot his fright, and 
was as lively and merry as before. Mary 
praised Jip very much indeed for his kindness 
to the little bird. 

11. Jip wagged his tail while his little mis- 
tress was praising him and patting his head, 
and looked as if he imderstood what she was 
saying. Dogs are always grateful for kindness. 
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XnnL-MARY BROWN AND LITTIE JIP. CONCLUDED. 
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1. One fine morning Mary put the cage on 
a table near the window. The window was 
open, and so was the door of the cage. Mary 
sat on the window seat She thought that if 
her bird came too near, she would catch him 
or shut the window in a moment. 

2. The linnet sang, and hopped in and out 
of his cage, and round and round the table. 
Mary never moved her eyes from him, but at 
last he spread his wings, and was gone before 
she could lift a hand to stop him. 

3. She ran into the garden. Jip was going 
to follow. ^ Go back, you great creature ! " 
cried Mary ; ^ you will frighten my darling." 
Jip hung down his head, and went back. 

4. The linnet had perched on a tree. He 
looked at Mary, he sang to Mary, but all her 
coaxing and her tears could not bring him 
back to her and his cage. 



1 Pronouneed dr^ho^ 



' Fronoimced e-^ti^'. 
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5. At last, when she tried to climb up the 
tree to catch him, he stretched out his wings, 
and flew over the garden wall, and Mary lost 
sight of him forever. 

6. She cried a long time for the loss of her 
bird ; but when she saw Jip, she said to her- 
self, ^^It almost serves me right I have 
known Jip longer than I did the linnet, and I 
ought always to have loved him best 

7. " The linnet will be much more happy - 
among the trees, and fields, and hedges than 
he was in my cage ; but Jip would not be so 
happy any where as he is with me ; so I will 
hear the birds sing out of doors, but my mer- 
ry Jip shall be my playfellow still. Come to 
me, my good dog." 

8. He came. She patted his sides, and he 
jumped and frisked about his dear little mis- 
tress ; but never brought her any more birds, 
though he did now and then make her a pres- 
ent of a bone or a stone, or some such thing, 
that was not quite clean enough to lay upon 
a white frock in the lap of a little girl. 

9. bogs, unlike boys and girls, do not know 
the diflFerence between what is clean and nice 
and what is not 
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XXXIV.- LITTLE THINGS. 



w&'ter 


•mo'ments 


9rway' 


•mer'cy 


might' jr 


hum'ble 


virt'ue 


yotith'ful 


o'cean 


e-ter'ni-ty 


kind'ness 


na'tionj 


pl6a§'^nt 


Si/rorj 


hSav'en 


hea'then 



1. Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
-And the pleasant land. 

2. Thus the little minutes. 

Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 

3. Thus our little errors 

Lead the soul away 
From the path of virtue, 
OflF in sin to stray. 

4. Little deeds of kindness, 

Little words of love. 
Make our earth an Eden, 
Like the heaven above. 
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XXXY.- WILLIAM WATSON. 



im-pa'tient 


hSd^'e§ 


har'ness-ed 


br6t!i'er 


ap-proach' 


ca-rSss'ed 


a-sham'ed 


up-sSt' 


tiv'e-iiue 


ex-ploit' 


how-ev'er 


pa'per 


beau'ti-ful 


Sf'ter-ward§ 


cire'ful' 


dis'tance 



1. William Watson had a large Newfound- 
land dog. His name was Carlo. 

2. William was very kind to Carlo, and 
taught him how to do many things. 

3. In the morning, when William arose to 
dress himself, Carlo would bring him his shoes, 
as if he were impatient to have him run and 
play with him. 
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4. William lived in the country, and the 
house stood in the middle of the farm, a long 
distance from the road. The approach to it 
was through a wide avenue lined with beauti- 
ful hedges and rows of very large elm trees. 

6. William used to go down to the road 
every morning, when the mail coach came 
along from the city, to get for his father the 
morning paper, which the driver of the coach 
brought along with him. Carlo always went 
with him, and sometimes carried the paper in 
his mouth. 

6. One morning William was sick, and could 
not go out of doors. When Carlo heard the 
mail coach at a distance, he went down the 
avenue alone, and when the driver threw off 
the paper, he caught it in his mouth, and car- 
ried it to William's father. 

7. Carlo was much caressed for this exploit, 
and so pleased was he that he went alone for 
the paper every morning afterwards. 

8. William made a little cart, into which 
he harnessed Carlo, and Carlo used to draw 
him in it about the streets. When he was 
drawing the cart, he would take no notice of 
any other dogs that he met. 

9. But one day, William had put his little 
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brother Robert into the cart for a ride, and 
was just telling Carlo that he must be very 
careful, when a cat appeared in sight crossing 
the street. 

10. The dog started ofl^ as fast as he could 
run, after the cat ; and,- turning a comer, he 
upset the cart, and threw little Robert out on 
the ground. Luckily, it was where the grass 
was high and sofl, and Robert was not much 
hurt 

11. Carlo returned, looking very much 
ashamed ; but William did not whip him. 
He knew that dogs would chase cats when- 
ever they saw them. He was careful, however, 
not to put his little brother in the cart again. 



nXVL-DUTY TO PARENTS. 

mSt'ter la'bor frigndj ^.f-fiir' 

m6th'er w&nt'ed no'ble he-g&n' 

cry'mg bljgss'jng fSm'i-ly em-pl6y'ment 

c6m'fort cSn'duct re-port' s6me'th!ng 

1. One cold day, a little boy came to a farm 
house, and asked a lady, who was at the door, 
if she would hire him to saw wood, or to do 
any other kind of work. 
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2. The lady said that she did not want any 
help. « 0," said the boy, « what shall I do ? " 

3. " Why, what is the matter ? " asked the 
lady. 

4. " My father is blind," said the boy, '' my 
mother is sick, and I have just left my little 
sister at home, crying for food. I want to 
work, to get something for them to eat." 

5. The lady had not seen the boy before, 
but she was much pleased with his love to his 
parents and sister. So she told him to come in. 

6. He was very cold, and, as he sat in a 
chair by the fire, she saw the tears run down 
his cheeks. She tried to comfort him. 

7. " It is not for myself that I cry," said he. 
^I do not mind a little cold;*but I cry for 
those who are at home. We once were very 
happy ; but a sad change has come over us." 

8. " Will you not have something to eat ? " 
said the lady. 

9. « No, not yet," said the boy. «I shall 
get some by and by. If I try to do well, God 
will take care of me. I want employment" 

10. " I will hire you," said the lady, ^ and 
pay you well for your labor." 

11. The boy then went to the wood pile 
and began his work, while the lady went out 
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to some of her friends to see what could be 
done for him. 

12. Some help was soon obtained, and 
bread, and milk, and other things were sent 
for the poor boy's mother. But the noble 
little boy said that he did not wish to beg ; 
he wanted to work, and to pay for what he 
had, if they would let him. 

13. The lady then went to see the family, 
and found that every thing was true that the 
boy had said. She helped them at once. The 
father and mother wept for joy to hear such a 
good report of the conduct of their son, and 
prayed that a blessing might rest upon him. 

14. It is now more than thirty years since 
this affair happened ; and this same boy has 
now become one of the first men in the 
country. 

XXXVII.-EOBIN EEDBREASrS SECRET. 

ySn'der be-tTme§' sin'gle c8n'cert 

plSa§'9,nt day'light pret'ty tSn'der 

16ve'ly ^Sn'tly be-fore' . spar'row 

Bcorch'ing se'cret swal'low clnl'dren 

1. I'm little Robin Redbreast, sir ; 
My nest is in the tree ; 
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If you look up in yonder elm, 
My pleasant home you'll see. 

We made it very soft and nice, — 
My pretty mate and I, — 

And all the time we worked at it 
We sang most merrily. 

2. The green leaves shade our lovely home 

From the hot, scorching sun; 
So many birds live in the tree, 

We do not want for fun. 
The light breeze gently rocks our nest, 

And hushes us to sleep ; 
We're up betimes to sing our song, 

And the first daylight greet 

3. I have a secret I would like 

The little girls to know ; 
But I won't tell a single boy — 

They rob the poor birds so. 
We have four pretty little nests ; 

We watch them with great care ; 
Full twenty eggs are in this tree — 

Don't tell the boys they're here. 

4. Joe Thomson robbed the nest last year. 

And year before, Tom Brown ; 
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m tell it loud as I can sing, 

To every one in town. 
Swallow and sparrow, lark and thrush, 

Will tell you just the same : 
To make us all so sorrowful, 

It is a wicked shame. 

5. 0, did you hear the concert sweet 

This morning from our tree ? 
We give it at the morning hour 

Just as the clock strikes three. 
We praise our great Creator's name, 

Whose holy love we share : 
Dear children, learn to praise him, too. 

For all his tender care. 



XXXVIII- THE CARELESS BOY. 

^Sn'er-?,l-ly qu&r'ter s6me'b5d-jr brM^e 

o-be'di-ent sprSad'ing near'ly flfg'ure 

Sr'raind re-mSm'ber sch^l'g^rj for-gSt' 

but'ter-fly rSc-ol-lSct' ad-mtt'ted lofter 

1. There was once a little boy named Hen- 
ry. He was generally obedient and good- 
natured, but was fond of play, and was very 
slow in doing errands or in going to school 
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2. If his mother sent him to a shop to buy 
some eggs, or any thing else, she could not 
tell when he would come back. 

3. He would loiter and delay, and some- 
times set his basket down by the roadside 
while he went to catch a butterfly. One day 
a stray pig knocked it over and broke the 
eggs, and Henry went home with a sad story 
of what had happened. 

4. He was very apt to be late at school. 
He would be sent from home early, and walk 
along fast enough till he came, perhaps, to a 
hay-field, and then he would stop to look at 
+1^^ men spreading hay, and forget all about 

I 
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5. Sometimes, when he was going over the 
bridge, he would stand still and look into the 
water, which would show him his own figure 
and face, just like a looking glass. 

6. One morning, after looking a quarter of 
an hour, he remembered that it was school- 
time, and ran as fast as he could. But when 
he had nearly got to school, he recollected 
that he had left his book on the bridge, and 
back he ran to get it ; but when he reached 
the bridge, he found that somebody had picked 
it up and carried it off! 

7. Not knowing what to do without a book, 
and afraid of being punished for losing it, he 
then went to school, and found the door closed, 
because no scholars were admitted so late. 

8. Henry went home and told his mother 
what he had done, and she was very sorry, for 
she did not know how to afford to purchase 
new books for him. 

9. The next day, when he went to school, 
he had to give an account of himself He 
was reproved for his laziness, and lost his place 
in the class. 

10. He soon became one of the greatest 
dunces in the school, and was a trouble to the 
teacher, and to his father and mother. 

6 
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XXXIX.-A PLACE FOR EVERY THING. 

iMm'ble fif'ing §,f-fr6nt'ed tliingf 

bSr'row thrown hSp'pi-er wants 

C9n-trive' de-p6nd'ed wtll'ing ftf'ter 

prBp'^r con-ven'ience fil'wayj leave 

1. Mary. I wish you would lend me your 
thimble, Sarah, for I can never find mine when 
I want it 

2. Sarah And why can you not find it, 
Mary? 

8. Mary. I am sure I cannot tell ; but if 
you do not choose to lend me yours, I can 
borrow of somebody else. 

4. Sarah. I am willing to lend it to you, 
but I should like to have you tell me why 
you always come to me to borrow, when you 
have lost any thing. 

5. Mary. Because you never lose your 
things, and always know where to find them. 

6. Sarah. And how, think you, do I always 
know where to find my things ? 

7. Mary. How can I tell ? If I knew, I 
might sometimes contrive to find my own. 

8. Sarah. I will tell you the secret, if you 
will hear it I have a place for every thing ; 
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and, after I have done using a thing, I always 
put it in its proper place, and never leave it 
to be thrown about and lost. 

9. Mary. I never can find time to put my 
things away ; and who wants, as soon as she 
has used a thing, to have to run and put it 
aw^y, as if one's life depended upon it ? 

10. Sarah. Your life does not depend upon 
it, Mary, but your convenience does ; and let 
me ask, how much more time will it take to 
put a thing in its proper place, than to hunt 
after it when lost, or borrow of your friends ? 

11. Mary. Well, I will never borrow of you 
again, you may depend upon it 

12. Sarah. Why, you are not afironted, I 
hope. 

13. Mary. No ; but I am ashamed, and am 
determined before night to have a place for 
every thing, and to keep every thing in its 
place. 

14. Sarah. If you do so, you will not onl^ 
be much happier, but you will be able to 
accomplish more in life. You will form 
habits of order which will be of great value 
to you. 
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XL.~SUMMER TIME. 

gris'sy glo'ri-ous play'ful strength 

re-fr6s!i'ing pearl'y Jii'uo-cgiit calm 

cSi-'ol pa'tielit faitli'ful 16ve 

miir'mur-tng la'dus-try pleaj'aut church 

1. I LOVE the cheerful summer time, 

With all its birds and flowers, 
Its grassy turf, so green and smooth. 
Its cool, refreshing showers. 

2. I love to hear the little birds 

That carol on the trees ; 
I love the gentle, murmuring stream; 
I love the evening breeze. 

3. I love the bright and glorious sun 

That gives us light and heat ; 
I love the pearly drops of dew 
That sparkle 'neath my feet 

4. I love to hear the busy hum 

Of honey-making bee, 
And learn a lesson, hard to leam^ 
Of patient industry. 
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5. I love to see the playful lambs, 

So innocent and gay ; 
I love the faithful, watchful dog, 
Who guards them night and day. 

6. I love to think of Him who made 

These pleasant .things for me ; 
Who gave me life, and health, and strength, 
And eyes that I might see. 

7. I love the holy Sabbath-day, 

So peaceful, calm, and still ; 
And 0, 1 love to go to church. 
And learn my Maker's will. 
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XLI.-HENRY ALLEN, 

vll'la^e an-noy' gifting dan'^er 

riv'er grow'ing Snx'ious heed'less 

pla/mates fright'en anx-i'e-ty wft'ter 

cSa'st^nt mis'chief trouble* o-be/ 

1. Little Henry Allen lived in a pretty vil- 
lage. He was ten years old, and went to 
school every day. His father was dead, and 
his mother was very fond of Henry, who was 
her only child. 

2. But Henry was not a good boy. He 
would not obey his mother, but often did just 
what she told him not to do. 

3. There was a river near the house where 
Henry's mother lived. The river was very 
deep, and his mother often told him nev- 
er to go near it. 

4. But in spite of this, Henry used to go 
down to the bank of the river with his play- 
mates, to throw stones into the water and play. 

5. Thus he gave his mother a great deal 
of trouble, as she was in constant fear that 
Henry would be drowned. In many other 
ways also Henry used to annoy his mother. 

6. He would frighten the horses in the 
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farm-yard, chase the pigs and hens, and was 
always in some mischief, and often in danger 
of being killed, because he was so heedless. 

7. The conduct of Henry made his mother 
•very sad, and she often cried when she thought 
what a bad boy her son was. 

8. She often told him that he must be- 
have better, but 'all she said was of no use. 
He was growing up a reckless, bad boy. 

9. At last Henry's mother was taken sick, 
and had to stay in her bed all the time. Of 
course she could not watch her son as before, 
and Henry did as he pleased. He played 
about in the fields, and woods, and by the 
bank of the river, where his mother had told 
him never to go. 

10. His mother grew worse, and when she 
had been ill a week, there seemed to be but 
little hope of her ever getting well. She was 
very anxious about Henry, as she knew that 
he was always getting into mischief of some 
sort, and this anxiety for her son made her 
worse. 

11. Still the little boy thought of nothing 
but play. It never entered his head that his 
mother was very sick, and might die in a few 
days. 
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X1II.-HENRY ALLEN. CONCLUDED. 



niirse 


c6m'fort 


straight 


chance 


gn'try 


plaiii'ly 


wr5ng 


re-c6v'er 


qiiSs'tion 


qui'et-ed 


dis-plea§e' 


go'iug 


quJck'ljr 


cham'ber 


thought^ 


dis-o-bey' 



f2 



1. One day Henry came home to get his 
supper. He saw that every body looked very 
sad, and he asked the nurse how his mother 
was. 

2. She replied that she was about the same, 
but the doctor, who was then passing through 
the entry, and who had heard Henry's ques- 
tion, came quickly into the room and said, 
" Little boy, your mother is going to die, and 
I fear that you will have killed her by your 
wicked conduct." 

3. Henry was terribly frightened when 
the doctor had said this. He ran away into 
his own room, threw himself down upon his 
little bed, and cried as if his heart would 
break. 

4. It was all plain to him, now, how much 
trouble he had caused his mother; how he had 
never thought of her comfort, but always of 

> Pronounoed thMot. > Pronounced ^-o^. 
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his own ; how he had repaid her constant care 
and kindness with disobedience and neglect 

5. And now she was going to die. He 
would never have any chance to please her, 
to do any thing for her in return for all she 
had done for him. It was too bad. If she 
would only get well, he thought, he would 
never displease her again. 

6. Then he thought all at once that perhaps 
she might yet recover. As he thought more 
of it, he felt sure she would. He would please 
her yet. 

7. Quieted a little by these thoughts, he 
arose from his bed and went into his mother's 
chamber. Before any one could stop him, he 
had gone straight to her side. 

8. " Mother," said he, as he looked on her 
thin, pale face, '' they say that you are going 
to die ; but I know better. It is I who have 
made you sick by my behaving so badly. 

9. " I will never disobey you again. I am 
going to try hard to be as good a boy as you 
wish me to be, and if you will only get well I 
will never displease you as long as I live." 

10. His mother w^as very much affected by 
this, and that very day showed signs of im- 
proved health. She grew better slowly, but 
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in two months was quite well again. Henry 
had now become a good boy, and when he was 
tempted to do wrong, was kept from it by the 
remembrance of his feelings when he had 
thought his mother was going to die. 

11. He became one of the best boys in the 
village, and the pride and delight of his 
mother. 



XLin.- STORY OF COLUMBUS.^ 



re-tiirn'ed 


ciirl'ed 
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play'ed 
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1. When Columbus returned to Spain, after 
he had discovered America, we may suppose 
that his friends came round him, asking him 
where he had been and what he had seen ; 
and this is such a story as he may have told 
them : — 

2. I left the shores of Spain, which had 
long been my home, to seek a new world. 

' The teacher can relate such incidents of the voyage as will be in- 
teresting to children ; and by this means a desire for the study of his- 
tory will be early created. 
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With a pang of grief, I cast back a long, sad 
look upon the land I was leaving. 

3. The soft breeze curled the blue sea, and 
the bright sunlight played upon the deep. 
Our ships, with their sails swelling in the 
breeze, cut through the waves, and bore us 
over the main. 

4. The gale sung in the shrouds, the ropes 
shook, the masts bent, the sails filled with the 
wind, and as our ships rode on the deep they 
left a track of white foam on the sea. 

5. Day by day the wind blew from the 
east, and we held our way right on to the 
west Our hearts were full of hope. We 
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blessed the breeze that did not change, for we 
were bound to the west. It was there we 
hoped to -find a new world. 

6. On we sped. One week was gone, and 
still the wind blew strong from the east. Two 
weeks were passed, and stDl the same east 
wind. We held on our course. 

7. All was sea : no land. At mom,*at noon, 
at eve, we climbed the mast to look for land, 
in vain. We saw no shore. 

8. The fourth week now had passed ; still 
all was sea. At morn we seemed to be where 
we had been at night, and at night where we 
had been in the morning. 

9. Our men, once so full of hope, once so 
bold, now grew sad and full of fears. They 
spoke of home, of their friends, and asked, 
When shall we see them again ? 

10. One night, thick clouds hung over the 
sea. The wind came in gusts, and the waves 
rose and dashed over the reeling ships. Vain 
was the skill of the seamen. . The ships drove 
before the storm. 
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XIIT. -STORY OF COLUMBUS. CONCLUDED. 
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1. You who dwell at home know nothing 
of the dangers of the deep. When the wind 
blows, and you walk along the shore and see 
the waves roll in and break upon the sand, 
you say, How grand and beautiful they are ! 

2. But he who once has seen a storm at 
sea never sees the waves roll upon the shore, 
or hears the wind howl round his home, but 
he thinks of the sailor's toils. 

3. Three days and nights we drove before 
the storm, and then the rain fell, and the 
wind grew still, and the sea calm : but still no 
land. 

4. The men looked gloomy, and said that 
they would work the ship no longer; and we 
thought that we must give up the search for 
a new world, and seek once more our own 
shores. 

5. All at once I heard a shout, and one of 

1 Pronounced Ukig'ger, ' Pronounced draft. 
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our men pointed to a bird flying slowly over 
our heads. I never heard so welcome a 
sound ; for it told us that land must be near. 

6. Three days more passed, and we saw 
more signs of land. Weeds floated on the 
waves, birds were on the wing, and soft breezes 
brought sweet scents from the shore. 

7. That night we stood upon the deck and 
watched till the dawn of day, when we saw 
in the distance a long, gray line of coast 
The joyful cry of Land ! land ! now greeted 
our ears. 

8. We left the ships in our boats. We 
leaped on shore, and kneeling down, we kissed 
the earth. We wept for joy, as we returned 
thanks to God. 

9. Hard by the spot where we left our 
boats a brook was flowing. I stooped down 
and drank ; and never did I taste so sweet a 
draught. 

10. The men who dwelt in that new world 
soon came round us. We called them Indians, 
because we supposed that the land was a part 
of India. Their skins were not white like 
ours, but of a dark brown color. 

11. They had bows and spears in their 
hands. At first they looked at us as if they 
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thought that we were their foes, and that we 
should do them harm. When they found that 
we did not mean to hurt or wrong them, their 
looks grew calm and mild. 

12. They led us to a large hut, the roof 
and walls of which were built of boughs, and 
canes, and trunks of trees. Nets formed of 
reeds were hung from the walls and .roof 
We lay down in these nets, and slept in peace. 

13. In the morning we returned to our 
ships, rejoiced that we had found a new world. 



XLV.-THE BLIND BOY AT PLAY. 

mSr'ry be-c8.u§e' shout'ed stream 

star'ry sun'shme fall'ing foflnd 

rain'bow pSr'i-wJn-klej w&'terj t&ught 

trSm'bling sight'less scene cheek 

1. The blind boy's been at play, mother; 

The merry games we had ! 
We led him on his way, mother. 

And every step was glad ; 
But when we found a starry flower. 

And praised its varied hue, 
A tear came trembling down his cheek. 

Just like a drop of dew. 
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2. We took him to the mill, mother, 

Where falling waters made 
A rainbow o'er the hills, mother, 

As golden sun-rays played ; 
But when we shouted at the scene. 
And hailed the clear, blue sky, 
'He stood quite still upon the bank, 
- ' And breathed a long, long sigh. 

3. We asked him why he wept, mother, 

Whene'er we found the spots 
Where periwinkles crept, mother. 

O'er wild forget-me-nots. 
" Ah me ! " he said, while tears ran down 

As fast as summer showers, 
" It is because I cannot see 

The sunshine and the flowers." 

4. O, that poor, sightless boy, mother, 

He taught me that I'm blest ; 
For I can look with joy, mother. 

On all I love the best ; 
And when I see the dancing stream, 

And daisies red and white, 
I kneel upon the meadow sod 

And THANK MY GoD for sight. 
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X1TI.-THE CARELESS GIRL. 



ftn'gerf 



cire'less 

brSak'fast nurs'er-y 

scarce'ly port-fo'li-o 

di§-or'der beau'ti-ful 



Sn'i-mal? 
con-dftion 
di-rSct'ly 
suf-fi'cient 



^Sn'tle-m^n 
coiir'te-sy 
sur-prT§e' 
par'kr 



1. Little Emma was so careless of her 
clothes, that she was never fit to appear 
before any body without first being newly 
dressed. 

2. If she came to breakfast quite nice and 
clean, before twelve o'clock you could scarce- 
ly perceive that her frock had ever been 
white. 

7 
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• 3. Her face and hands were always dirty, 
her hair in disorder, and her shoes trodden 
down at the heels, because she was continual- 
ly kicking them off. 

4. At dinner, no one liked to sit near her, 
for she was sure to throw her meat into their 
laps, and pull about their bread with her fin- 

• gers; and she never failed to overset her 
drink upon the table-cloth. 

5. One day her brother ran into the nurs- 
ery in great haste, desiring her to go down 
with him immediately into the parlor. 

6. He told her that a gentleman had brought 
a large portfolio, full of beautiful prints of all 
kinds of birds and animals, which he was going 
to show them if they were ready to come to 
him directly ; for he could not stay with them, 
he said, more than half an hour. 

7. Poor Emma was in no condition to show 
herself. She had been washing her doll's 
clothes, and had thrown a large basin of wa- 
ter all over herself After this, wet as she 
was, she had been playing in a dirty closet, 
and was, when her brother came into the 
nursery, covered with cobwebs. 

8. Susan was called in haste to dress her ; 
but Emma was so extremely careless of her 
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clothes, and tore them so much every day, 
that one person was scarcely sufl&cient to keep 
them in order for her. Not a frock was to be 
found which was not soiled or torn, nor a paur 
of shoes fit to be put on. 

9. Her face could not be made clean with- 
out warm water, and that must be brought 
from the kitchen : then she had to look for 
her comb. In short, by the time all was ready 
and she was dressed, an hour had slipped 
away without her perceiving it. 

10. Down stairs, however, she went, opened 
the parlor door, and was just going to make a 
fine courtesy to the gentleman, when, to her 
great surprise, she perceived her mother sit- 
ting alone at work by the fire. 

11. The gentleman had shown his prints to 
her brothers and sisters, made each of them a 
present of a very pretty one, and had been 
gone some time. 

12. Once Emma had . a present of a very 
pretty green bonnet ; but, rambling into an 
old, dirty closet, she left it there, and when 
she was asked what she had done with her 
bonnet, she said she did not know. 

13. After much time was lost in looking 
for it, one of the servants found it with a 
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black cat and four kittens asleep in it ! And 
so entirely had they spoiled it that it never 
could be worn any more ; so the careless girl 
was obliged to wear her old bonnet for many 
months. 



XLTIL- 

nith'ing 
sl6v'en-ly 
ap-pear'^nce 
mor'ti-fi-ed 


■THE CARELESS GIRL CONCLUDED. 

a-mu^e'ment neigh'borj win'dow 
C9n-tin'u-§,l-ly re-count' s!s'ter§ 
plSa§'ure ats-sist'ing pup'py 
c6m'fort-§rble rS§-o-lu'ti9n mo'ment 



1. One day, when she was passing through 
the gate, to see who was coming down the 
lane, a little boy upon a horse, who came up 
from the sea-side every week with fish, noti- 
cing her there doing nothing, and seeing her 
slovenly appearance, called out, " Here ! hark, 
you little girl ! open the gate, I say ! Come, 
make haste ! Do not stand there like a post ! 
What, are you asleep ? " 

2. Emma was so much ashamed that she 
could not move, but hung down her head ; 
and the boy, who had a mind to make her 
save him the trouble of getting off from his 
horse, continued to talk to her in the same 
manner he had begun. 
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3. "Why, you little sloven ! open the. gate, 
I say ! If you do not, I will tell the cook of 
you, and she will tell her mistress, and I shall 
get you turned out of the house." 

4. Thus was Emma continually mortified 
by one person or another, and losing every 
pleasure and amusement which her brothers 
and sisters were indulged in because she was 
never ready to join in them. 

5. They often went to walk in the charm- 
ing woods and meadows which surrounded 
the house, and were sometimes sent with the 
servant to carry comfortable things to their 
poor, sick neighbors, from whom they received, 
in return, a thousand thanks, and prayers to 
God for their happiness ; but Emma could 
have no share in either, for she was never 
with them, and they knew nothing of her. 

6. Once, when their grandfather sent his 
coach to bring them to his house, Emma was 
not to be found. After seeking for her all 
over the house to no purpose, they at length 
found her in the garden, with her shoes wet 
and covered with mould, her frock in the 
same condition, and her hands and arms dirty 
quite up to the elbows. 

7. Her mother said that the horses should 
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not be kept a moment longer ; the coachman 
was desired to drive on ; and Emma was left 
to spend the day in the nursery, from which 
she was ordered not to stir. 

8. There she spent a gloomy day indeed ; 
for she had no means of amusing herself, to 
make time pass lightly on. She had no pleas- 
ure in reading ; so that all the pretty books 
which had been bought for her were of no use. 

9. She could not play with her doll, for it 
had no clothes ; they were all lost or burnt ; 
and she had suffered a little puppy to play 
with her work-bag till both that and the work 
that was in it, thread-case, cotton, and every 
thing else, were all torn to pieces. 

10. The only thing she found to do was, to 
sit down by the window, look at the road, and 
cry, till her brothers and sisters returned. 
Then she heard them recount the pleasure 
they had enjoyed, and talk of the pretty 
things they had seen. 

11. When she saw how happy they were, 
she determined that she w:ould no longer be 
called a careless girl. She promised her 
mother to reform, and her brothers and sisters 
were very kind in assisting her to keep her 
resolution. She is now a very good girl. 
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XIYIIL-THE GOOD BOY. 

walk'iag plga§'ant thSre'fore be-cS.u?e' 

schSol a-gree'arble de-cid'ed thoughts 

oth'er re-cit'ed hSn'est^ de-ceive' 

old'er lgs'son§ mSii'ly un-less' 

1. A LITTLE boy was one day walking to 
school, when he met three other boys. They 
were older than he was, but they did not go 
to school. 

2. These boys were going into the woods 
to play, and then going to the river to fish. 

* FionoMnced dn'eat. 
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3. " Come, William," said one of them, ^ we 
are going to have a fine time in the woods, 
and then we are going to the river to fish. 
You had better come with us. Your mother 
wUl never know that you did not go to school." 

4. William wished very much to go with 
the boys. It was a very pleasant, warm day, 
and he thought that the woods and the river 
would be much more agreeable to him than 
the school house. 

5. But he also thought that he would be 
obliged to tell his mother a lie if she should 
ask him how he had recited his lessons that 
morning ; and he would have to tell a lie to 
the schoolmistress, who would be sure to ask 
him why he did not come to school. He 
therefore decided at once that he would 
not go. 

6. « No, Thomas," said he, «I cannot tell 
mother a lie. I will ask her some day to let 
me go into the woods with you, but I cannot 
go unless she knows it." 

7. William was such an honest, manly little 
boy, that the other boys did not laugh at him 
because he would not tell a lie. Indeed, they 
felt a little ashamed at having wished him to 
deceive his mother. 
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8. William kept on his way to school, and 
thought no more of going to the woods. 
When he came home, he felt more pleased be- 
cause he had done what he knew was right, 
than he would have felt if he had played in 
the woods all day. 



XIIX. -ORDER AND.RE6UIARITT. 

fi-l'way? cMl'dren at-tgn'tion cire'ful 

dirt'y morn'ing ar'ti-cle prSp'er-ly 

blnd'ing fre'quent-ly Sp-pre-hSnd' peo'ple 

|.n-oth'er Sv'er-y ac-count' djj-or'der-ly 

1. When little Benjamin returned from 
school, he always threw his books about the 
room, though he had a book-case in which to 
put them. They became dirty and damaged, 
and the binding of many of them was much 
injured. 

2. When he read a book, he left it in the 
place where he had been reading it So one 
lay on the stairs, another in the parlor, and a 
third in the garden. 

3. When he undressed himself in the even- 
ing, he laid his boots on the table ; he threw 
his clothes about the room; and sometimes 
his hat lay upon the bed in which he slept. 
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4. In the morning, he frequently rose from 
bed when the other children were at school ; 
and he dressed himself in such haste, that his 
coat was not brushed, his boots ^ were not 
cleaned, and his hair was not combed. 

5. Then he began to look for his books; 
but it would take him a long time to find 
them. He was always late at school, and on 
this account he was frequently reproved. But 
he did not reform. 

6. One day the master said to the scholars, 
^ Clothes and books cost a great deal of mon- 
ey ; they cannot be purchased every day ; of 
course they ought to be preserved in order. 

7. ^ To be orderly is to keep your things 
neat and in their proper places, so that they 
may not be spoiled or damaged. Have a 
place for every thing, and every thing in its 
place ; a time for every thing, and do every 
thing in its proper time. 

8. ^ Can you be called orderly if your coat 
is not brushed, your hair not combed, and 
your shoes not cleaned ? Can you be said to 
love order if you throw your books about, 
and they become torn or dirty? Certainly 
not. A love of order may save you much 
money, and likewise much trouble* 
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9. " By attention to order you gain much 
time ; for when .one article lies here and an- 
other there, much time is lost before they can 
be found. 

10. " When people see that a boy is order- 
ly, they love him ; but if they observe that he 
is disorderly, they do not They will not trust 
him with any thing belonging to them, for 
they apprehend that he will not be more care- 
ful of their property than of his own.'' 

11. Benjamin listened attentively to all 
this. He thought to himself " I shall make a 
trial, to see if this be true." He began to be 
orderly. His books and clothes were after- 
wards kept in good order, and they were 
always in their proper places. 

12. He found his account in this, and that 
his master was right. He continued to be 
regular and orderly. His clothes were no 
longer dirty, and he was always at school in 
good time, and was very attentive to his 
studies. 
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L -OBEDIENCE. 

wrSng sup-po§e' un-plSa§'atiit will'ing 

e'ven-ing right nSv'er sur-prT§'ed 

mStb'er du'ty un-der-stind' sliow§ 

min'utes whSn-Sv'er think'ing tMng 

1. When William was about five years old, 
his mother took him up in her lap one even- 
ing, and said, " William, it is time for you to 
go to bed." 

2. « 0," said William, « must I go now ? " 

3. " Did you know," said his mother, " that 
it is wrong for you to ask that question ? " 

4. " Why, mother ? " said William, surprised. 

5. " When I think it is time for you to go 
to bed, it is wrong for you to say or do any 
thing which shows that you are not willing 
to go." 

6. " Why is it wrong, mother ? " 

7. " Because it makes it more unpleasant 
for you to go, and more unpleasant for me to 
send you. Now, whenever I think it is time 
for you to go, it is my duty to send you, and 
it is your duty to go ; and we should never 
do any thing to make our duty unpleasant." 

8. William then said nothing. He sat still 
a few minutes, thinking. 
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9. " Do you understand it ? " said his 
mother. 

10. " Yes, mother/' said William. 

11. ^' Suppose, now, any mother should say 
to her boy, ' Come, my boy, it is time for you 
to go to bed ; ' and the boy should say, ' I will 
not go.' Would that be right, or wrong ? " 

12. ^' 0, very wrong," said William. 

13. " Suppose he should begin to cry, and 
say he did not want to go." 

14. " That would be very wrong, too," said 
William. 

15. " Suppose he should begin to beg a 
little, and say, ' I do not want to go now ; I 
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should think you might let me sit up a little 
longer/ What should you think of that ? " 

16. " It would be wrong." 

17. "Suppose he should look up into his 
mother's face sorrowfully, and say, ' Must I go 
now, mother ? ' " 

18. " Wrong," said Wmiam, faintly. 

19. "Suppose he should not say a word, 
but look cross and ill-humored, and throw 
away his playthings in a pet, and walk by the 
side of his mother reluctantly and slowly. 
What should you think of that ? " 

20. " I think it would be wrong." 

21. " Suppose he should look good-humored, 
and say, ' Well, mother,' and come pleasantly 
to take her hand, and bid the persons in the 
room good night, and walk on cheerfully." 

22. " That would be right," said WilUam. 

23. " Yes," said his mother ; " and always, 
when a child is told by his father, mother, or 
teacher to do any thing, whether it is pleasant 
to do it or not, he ought to obey at once, and 
cheerfully." 

24. William never forgot this conversation 
with his mother; and when he became a 
man, he always obeyed the laws of his coun- 
try, and was respected by all who knew him. 
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. LI. -CLARA LEE. 




pdr'ents 


thrown 


sci§'§or§ 


pr8m'ise 


friSnd? 


thim'ble 


wgath'er 


for-g«t' 


Sft'eni 


bfe'ket 


beau'ti-ful 


or'der-ly 


trou'ble 


nee' die? 


thread 


chil'dren 



1. Clara Lee was a good little girl. It 
pleased her to do as her parents wished, and 
she loved her books and her work. 

2. This was all right, and it made her par- 
ents and friends very happy. Besides this, 
she was mild and gentle, and was kind and 
obliging to every body. 

3. But Clara had one bad habit, which 
often gave much trouble to herself and to her 
friends. It also grieved her kind mother. 
She was not neat and orderly. Her books 
would be thrown down in one place, her work 
in another, her thimble here, and her scissors 
there. Nothing that Clara called hers was 
kept in its right place. 

4. Clara was eight years old, and it was 
quite time that she should do better. Even 
very little children know that it is not right 

» Pronounced 3f' «. 
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to fling every thing about, and never to be 
neat and orderly. 

5. Her mother had often talked to her, 
and told her how to do better. Clara would 
promise to try, but she forgot it. 

6. When Clara's birthday came, the weath- 
er was fine, and her mother walked with her 
in the garden. She showed her a beautiful 
little work basket, with the scissors, thimble, 
needles, and thread, which she used every day, 
neatly placed in it 

7. Clara was much pleased with the basket, 
and her mother said to her, " This is your 
birthday present. Your father has just 
brought it to you. If, at the end of a month, 
I find that you have taken good care of it, 
and have left off your bad habits, I shall give 
you a new silver thimble, a needle-book, and 
a pair of scissors with a silver case. More 
than all this, you will be doing right, and 
make me happy." 

8. Clara thanked her mother, and said she 
would try to do right. She often thought of 
her promise ; and for more than three weeks 
she kept every thing in its proper place. 

9. One day in the fourth week, her mother 
went out for a few hours, and left Clara to 
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finish her lessons and work. Just as she had 
done, she saw some beautiful birds flying about 
in the garden. 

10. She dropped her basket and work, and 
away she ran to try to catch them, just to 
look at them for a minute, and let them go 
again. She ran around a great deal, but 
could not catch them ; and then went back to 
put away her basket and work before her 
mother came home. 

11. She put every thing in nice order; but 
her thimble was missing. She lost it while 
chasing the birds, and it could not be found. 

12. Clara was very sorry. In two days 
more she was to have had the new thimble. 
She thought about it for some time, and then 
said to herself, that she would not tell her 
mother. 

13. This was very wrong. It was worse 
than losing the thimble. How sad it is, when 
children commit great sins to hide little faults! 

14. When her mother returned, and praised 
Clara for having put every thing in good 
order, it made Clara's heart ache. She knew 
that she deserved no praise. She felt that she 
had done wrong. She had deceived her 
mother. 

8 
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15. When she went to bed, she called her 
mother, and told her the whole truth. Her 
mother was very sorry ; but she forgave her. 

16. The next day her mother gave her 
another, thimble, but laid away the other 
things for another month. 

17. Clara never forgot what had passed. 
She became very neat and orderly. At the 
end of another month, the scissors and case, 
the silver thimble and needle-book, were given 
to her, and Clara Lee never again tried to de- 
ceive her mother. 



LII.~ALWAYS RESIST TEMPTATION. 

gar'den se'cret-ly of-fgii'cej c8n-ver-sa'tion 

cu-ri-5s'i-ty ac-count' own'er con-tin'ue 

no'bod-y ' prSb'a-bly str8iig'ly en-a'bled 

sig'ni-ff ca-reer' ' temp-ta'tion re-§ist' 

1. Edward and Henry were one day passing 
a garden, the gate of which stood open. They 
had the curiosity to look in, and saw some 
plum trees, covered with ripe fruit 

2. ^^See," said Edward, ''what nice plums! 
Ther^ is nobody in the garden ; let us help 
ourselves to some of them." 
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3. " No," replied Henry, ^ that would not be 
right, for the garden is not ours." 

4. '^ What does that signify ? " said Edward ; 
" if we take a few plums, the gardener cannot 
miss them from so many." 

5. " Still it would be wrong to do so," re- 
joined Henry ; " for it is a theft to take away 
secretly any thing that belongs to another, be 
it ever so trifling. Shall I tell you what my 
father said a few days since, when he was giv- 
ing an account of a thief who was led by our 
house with his hands tied together ? " 

6. "Yes," said Edward, "I should like to 
hear." 

7. " He said that this man probably began 
his career in vice by taking little things which 
did not belong to him, and that those who 
begin with small offences too often finish with 
great ones. Now," continued Henry, "these 
plums do not belong to us ; and, although the 
owner of them does not see us, you know there 
is One who always sees us." 

8. Edward became thoughtful. He had 
been strongly tempted to do wrong ; but when 
he thought of God, who sees all things, he was 
enabled to resist the temptation. At length 
he said, " You are right, Henry. We will not 
take the plums. Let us go on." 
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9. The owner of the garden had overheard 
the conversation, unseen by the boys ; but he 
came forward and gave them a whole pocket- 
ful of fruit, and encouraged them, with kind 
words, to continue to resist temptation. 



LIIL- ALWAYS SPEAK THE TRUTH. 

im-por'tance sSc'ond for-give' com-plaiu' 

re-lat'ing Sn'swer con-fSs'sion re-§ort' 

pas'sion-ate cSn'se-quSnee whSn-Sv'er rath'er 

thSre'fore Ss-cer-taiu' an-6th'er speak 

1. CmLDREN should always speak the truth. 
James was sent by his father to the post office 
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with a letter relating to a matter of impor- 
tance. On the way he met Joseph, with some 
other boys. Joseph was quarrelsome : James 
was passionate ; and on this occasion a quar- 
rel began, because' .'neither of them would 
move out of the other's way. 

2. In the 'heat ofe.tiie dispute, James 
dropped the lel:ter, and treading upon it, made 
it so dirty, that the direction could not be 
read, and the letter w^ torn in two or three 
places. 

3. What was he to do ? If he should go 
home and confess what had happened, he 
might expect punishment ; for his father was 
strict, and had particularly charged him to be 
careful. At length he came to the determi- 
nation to tell a falsehood. He therefore re- 
turned home, and told his father that he had 
put the letter into the post office. But his 
heart smote him as he told the lie. 

4. Some days having passed, and no answer 
having arrived, James's father wrote a second 
letter, which he himself put into the post 
office. In a few days he received an answer, 
stating that his first letter had not been re^ 
ceived. The loss which he had suffered in 
consequence was heavy, but he felt more 
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heavily the lie which his son had told him ; 
for he soon ascertained that James had not 
put the letter into the ppst office. 

5. James was much ashamed^ but at length 
confessed every thing. His father promised 
to forgive him, if he would speak the truth ; 
and his mind was relieved by the confession 
and his father's forgiveness; but he firmly 
resolved never to tell another lie, and to suffer 
any pain rather than resort to a falsehood. 

6. James kept his resolution ; but he did 
not soon regain his entire confidence. He 
was much grieved whenever he saw that he 
was not trusted ; but he owned that any per- 
son who had once told a lie could not justly 
complain if he was not believed when he 
spoke the truth. 
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MABKS OR POINTS USED IN PRINTING. 



, Comma. 


? 


Interrogation. 


' Apostrophe, 


; Semicolon. 


! 


Exclamation. 


- Hyphen. 


: Colon. 





Parenthesis. 


« " Quotation. 


. Period. 




Dash. 





The Comma ( , ) marks the smallest grammatical divis- 
ion of a sentence, and usually requires a momentary pause. 

The Semicolon ( ; ) is used to separate such portions of 
a sentence as are less closely connected than those divided 
by a comma, and requires a somewhat longer pause. 

The Colon (:) is used between parts less connected 
than those which are separated by a semicolon, and admits 
of a longer pause. 

A Period ( . ) indicates the end of a sentence, and re- 
quires a full stop. 

The Note of Interrogation (?) is placed at the end of a 
direct question ; as. What is the matter ? 

The Note of Exclamation, or Admiration ( I )} is used 
after expressions of strong emotion. 

The marks of Parenthesis ( ) are generally used to en- 
close a word, phrase, or remark, which might be omitted 
without injury to the sense or construction. 

The Dash ( — ) is used to denote an unfinished sentence, 
a sudden turn, an abrupt transition, or that a significant 
pause is required. 

The Apostrophe (' ) is used to denote the omission of 
one or more letters ; as, nf^er for nevery tho^ for though. 
It is also the sign of the possessive case of nouns. 

The Hyphen ( - ) is used to separate syllables, and to 
join the constituent parts of some compound and deriva- 
tive words ; as ctt-i-zen, town-house, pre-eminence. It is 
also used at the end of a line, when the whole of a word 
cannot be got into it, and shows that the rest of the word 
is at the beginning of the following line. 

Quotation marks ( " " ) are used to show that the exact 
words of another are exhibited. 
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Figuret* 
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One 


First 
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Two 


Second 
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Three 


Third 
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Four 


Fourth 
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Five 


Fifth 
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Six 
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VII. 
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Seven 


Seventh 
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Eight 
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Nine 


Ninth 
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10 


Ten 


Tenth 
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11 


Eleven 


Eleventh 
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12 


Twelve 


Twelfth 


XIII. 


13 


Thirteen 


Thirteenth 
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14 


Fourteen 


Fourteenth 
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15 


Fifteen 


Fifteenth 


XVI. 


16 


Sixteen 
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XVII. 


17 


Seventeen 
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XVIII. 


18 


Eighteen 
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XIX. 


19 


Nineteen 


Nineteenth 
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20 


Twenty 


Twentieth 


XXX. 


30 


Thirty 


Thirtieth 


XL. 


40 


Forty 


Fortieth 


L. 


60 


Fifty 


Fiftieth 


LX. 


60 


Sixty 


Sixtieth 


T.XX. 


70 


Seventy 


Seventieth 


LXXX. 


80 


Eighty 


Eightieth 


XC. 
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Ninety 


Ninetieth 
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100 


One Hundred 
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